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HEW(ITT) DOWN. 
THROWING STONES IS NOT A VERY SAFE BUSINESS. 
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THE FIRST STEP. 

{HOULD Governor HAYEs become Presi- 
i dent, his first act, the nomination of a 
cabinet, will be regarded with eager inter- 
est. His position is one of singular inde- 
pendence, and it is peculiar in our history. 
The ery of fraud in his title, proceeding from 
those who would gladly have seated a Pres- 
ident whose claim rested on violence, will 
soon cease in the presence of an adminis- 
tration evidently devoted to harmony, econ- 
omy, and the general welfare. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said, Mr. HAYES 


would enter upon his office without embar- 
rassing obligations of any kind. His nom- 
ination was anticipated by very few, and 
was not desired by the friends of most of 
the leading candidates before the Conven- 


tion. He had made no promises or pledges, 
and when he was nominated he was abso- 
lutely free. During the campaign, while 
his opponent, abandoning every instinct 
and tradition of dignity and propriety, was 
electioneering for himself, the position of 
Mr. Hayes was that of a gentleman. Im- 
mediately after the election, when the result 
was doubtfal, his attitude of self-respect was 
unchanged. There were stories, indeed, of 
an intention on the part of Mr. Morton, Mr. 
CHANDLER, and other Republicans of that 
school, to bring in Mr. TILDEN if they were 
not “satisfied” by Mr. HaYEs; and it has 
even been alleged that Mr. Morton, after 
seeing Mr. HaYEs, returned to Washington 
saying that he was “all right:” in other 
words, that he had made a bargain. We 
have little doubt that Mr. Morton and his 
friends are wronged by the rumor. They 
certainly knew Mr. HAyYEs too well to pro- 
pose a bargain, and he knew equally well 
that they had nothing to gain or hope in 
the success of the Democratic candidate. 
The proceedings of the Electoral Com- 
mission “have no more laid personal obliga- 
tions upon Mr. Hayes than those of the 
nominating Convention. He would under- 
take the duties of his office with no other 
kind of obligation than that which binds 
every man whe acts with a party in a free 
country. He would undoubtedly feel him- 
self honorably bound to maintain the great 
principles of which he knows he has been 
selected as the representative. But the 
policy that he would favor to carry out 
those principles, and the advisers and 
agents whom he might select, are points 
upon which he would rightfully decide ac- 
cording to his estimate of the political situ- 
ation. If, for instance, he were of opinion 
that the recent narrow escape from defeat 
of the party to which he has always been 
attached, was due to the substitution of 
reckless and narrow partisanship for wise 
and patriotic statesmanship, he would indi- 
cate it at once by the political character 
and sympathy of those whom he should 


summon to his cabinet. The nomination 
of gentlemen who are known only as strong 
partisans would be an augury deeply to be 


deplored. But the selection of conspicuous, 
able, spotless men, of Republican convic- 
tions, but of recognized political independ- 
ence, would be the earnest of a broad, gen- 
erous, and wise ‘administration, which at the 
very beginning would command the confi- 
dence and respect of the whole country. 

A strong bulwark of the official independ- 
ence of Mr. HAYEs, in the event of his inau- 
guration, is his declaration for a single term 
only. This frees him at once from all the 
temptations that spring from a purpose of 
soliciting a re-election. As he has no 
“debts” to pay, so he would have no alli- 
ances to propitiate. His dependence for 


the success of his administration would be 





the general approval of the country. Yet 
the nature of party organization, and the 
relation which the Senate.has assumed to- 
ward the Executive, are such that courage 
and firmness would be as indispensable to 
him as a just estimate of the situation. But, 
fortunately for him, the party majority in 
both Houses of the next Congress is very 
small, and should a course upon his part 
indicative of a tenacious purpose of re- 
form produce opposition in his own party, 
we trust that he would not shrink nor 
waver, confident of the great popular 
sympathy and support, and the wise and 
patriotic reorganization of parties that 
would surely follow. There is no party 
leader that he need fear, and there is no 
combination of such leaders that could se- 
riously embarrass his administration were 
he surrounded by a cabinet not of unknown 
men, but of men known and approved as 
absolutely superior to bargains and tricks 
and jobbery and the meannesses of parti- 
sanship, trusted for their character, respect- 
ed for their ability, and whose participa- 
tion in the administration would gratify 
the pride of every honorable American. 

The Presidency is not a pleasant and easy 
occupation ; it is a great trust, to be received 
and administered in a brave and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit. One of its inevitable pains is 
the disappointment of eager expectations 
and the total refusal to consider “ unques- 
tionabie claims.” Nobody can rightfully 
assert any “claim” to any position in a new 
administration, because there is no conceiv- 
able standard by which the value of services 
can be measured nor their results computed. 
But the pressure of “ claims” to high and low 
oftice is like a tornado. Only the greatest 
nerve and tranquillity of temperament and 
persistence of purpose can withstand it. 
Every kind of sophistry and blandishment 
and menace and appeal is employed, and the 
life of a President can be made very un- 
comfortable. Those in high official position, 
also, may seriously perplex him. But it 
will be a happy day should Mr. Hayes, if 
elected, begin his official term by practically 
showing his faith that party machinery is 
not so strong and sure a support as the in- 
telligence and character and perception not 
only of a party but of all good citizens. 





ALLEGED BAD FAITH. 


Ir is amazing that honorable Democrats 
who supported the Electoral Bill for the 
same reason as honorable Republicans, name- 
ly, that neither the Constitution nor the 
laws provided a settlement for the dispute, 
should assert that the decisions of the Com- 
mission show bad faith. This is especially 
alleged of the right to go behind the returns, 
and it is openly charged that it was agreed 
that the bill authorized investigation both 
of the State vote and of the returns. The 
simple truth is that this was one of the 
many questions that had arisen, and upon 
which there was no general understanding. 
No one had asserted this want of provision 
and understanding more strenuously than 
Senator BayaRD. In the debate of Febru- 
ary, 1875, he said, after quoting the language 
of the Twelfth Amendment concerning the 
method of election and the opening of the 
certificates : 


“There is nothing in this language that authorizes 
either House of Congress, or both Houses of Congress, 
to interfere with the decision which has been made 
by the electors themselves and certified by them and 
sent to the President of the Senate. There is no pre- 
text that, for any cause whatever, Congress has any pow- 
er, or all the other departments of the government 
have any power, to refuse to receive and count the re- 
sult of the action of the voters in the States in that 
election as certified by the electors whom they have 
chosen. That 


tion was properly held, or whether it was a free and fair 
election, is undoubtedly true ; but there is no machinery 
provided for contest, and no contest seems to have been 
anticipated on this subject. It is casus omissus.” 


Here Senator BAYARD distinctly states 
that neither the Constitution nor the laws 
authorize Congress, nor any nor all other 
departments of the government, to go be- 
hind the returns, or to consider the ques- 
tions that may arise in regard to free and 
fair elections in the States, or to the manner 
of certification. But while he and most old- 
fashioned Democrats held this view, there 
were many of the newest-fashioned. Demo- 
crats who held that the House alone had 
full power to settle them, and a majority of 
Republicans who held that the President 
of the Senate had absolute authority over 
all such questions. These views were dog- 
matically asserted by men inflamed with 
party rancor. - Cooler and wiser men saw, 
what all had seen in cooler hours, that the 
assertion upon both sides was an implica- 
tion and an assumption. But it was none 
the less plain that both sides would act 
upon their views, unless some other course 
could be adopted by common consent of 
both Houses, and that the country would 
have to deal with a contest of two claim- 
ants to the Presidency, one sustained by the 
Senate, the other by the House. The asser- 





tion that the country would have no such 
problem to encounter, and that to apprehend 
it was cowardly, was simply silly. One side 
was quite as earnest as the other, and each 
had equal plausibility in its assumption of 
law. The Republican theory of the power 
of the President of the Senate was, in our 
judgment and in that of a host of Republic- 
ans, as untenable as the Democratic theory 
of the power of the House. There was no 
other question at issue than a method of ad- 
ministration, but that was vital to a peace- 
ful continuance of the government. For- 
tunately, beyond expectation, and beyond 
precedent in a time of party fury, the law 
was passed appointing the Commission. It 
was one of the great acts of our history and 
of any political history. 

What were the powers of this Commission ? 
The most contradictory powers had been 
claimed for Congress. There was no meth- 
od of determining what those powers were. 
But the settlement provided by the bill was 
that it authorized the Commission to declare 
the limits of the powers claimed, to report 
its conclusions to Congress, which conclu- 


sions, unless rejected by both Houses, were, 


for the purposes of this election, to stand. 
The bill provided that all objections, cer- 
tificates, votes, and papers 

“shall be forthwith submitted to said Commission, 
which shall proceed to consider the same, with the 
same powers, if any, now possessed for that purpose 
by the two Houses, acting separately or together, and 
by a majority of votes decide whether any and what 
votes from such State are the votes provided for by the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Will any candid man assert that this is any 
other grant of power than to do what, in the 
judgment of a majority of the Commission, 
either or both Houses of Congress may now 
do? Plainly it confers no new powers upon 
the Commission, but as the Houses eould not 
agree upon their own, they consented to be 
advised by the Commission as to the scope 
and character of such powers, and to be gov- 
erned by the advice, if they could not agree 
to reject it. If any member of the Commis- 
sion, Republican or Democrat, after hearing 
argument, was of opinion that it was not 
competent for Congress to investigate the 
details of the election in the States, he was 
morally bound by his reason and his con- 
science, as well as his oath, to say so. If he 
were of opinion that Congress had no power 
under the Constitution or the law to inquire 
into the murders in East Feliciana Parish or 
into the conduct of the Returning Board, he 
was sworn to say so, and the evidence that 
there had been murder or fraud could not, 
under the law, be received. In saying that 
it could not be received he would say pre- 
cisely what Senator BAYARD had asserted 
in 1875. And to declare that in so saying 
he would betray any person, or cause, or 
oath, or honorable understanding, would be 
to show that the person who said so did not 
know the law, or was mad with party pas- 
sion. Or if it were said by one who had as- 
sented to the bill, it would show that he had 
not accepted it honorably, but as a trick to 
secure his own end. Senator THURMAN ex- 
pressly stated that the bill did not provide 
for going behind the returns, but left that 
question to be decided in the first instance 
by the Commission. He mentioned the va- 
rious differences of opinion, and said: 

“The fifth point is that it is competent to go behind 
the decision of a canvassing or returning board, and, in 
opposition, that it is not competent todo so. Are you 
going to decide that question in a bill ?....Why, Sir, 
upon that question, and upon other questions, we are 
obliged to submit in the first instance to this tribunal 
to decide. ... Then, Sir, comes another question. Sup- 
posing the returning boards not to have gone beyond 
their jurisdiction, and to have acted fraudulently, some 
say that their decision may be impeached for the fraud, 
because fraud vitiates every thing, even the decisions of 
a court; but others say that no such inquiry is admis- 
sible at all.” 

It was left to the Commission to decide, 
and its decision is unquestionably in har- 
mony with the generally received theory of 
the relative powers of the States and the 
general government. It has been inter- 
preted as a willingness to seat a President 
by fraud. It is really a declaration that 
the original distribution of national powers 
between the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial departments shall be maintained. For 
an immediate party purpose the Democrats 
were willing to absorb the executive in the 
legislative branch, and hereafter to make 
the President the mere creature of Con- 
gress. When the present sharpness of dis- 
appointment shall have passed, there can 
be little doubt that the conclusions of the 
Commission, so far as concerns the just 
powers of Congress, will be approved as 
truly conservative and sound. Of course 
the first duty of the country is to provide a 
method of electing the President and of 
lawfully settling all disputes that may 
arise. This is still, as Senator BAYARD 
Says, casus omissus, and one which Senator 
MorTON has often told us, and which every 
body has now learned, is fraught with im- 
mense peril. But whatever scheme may be 
adopted will undoubtedly retain the prin- 
ciple which has been declared by the Com- 
mission. 





SOUTHERN DEMOCRACY. 
Tue conduct of leading Southern Demo- 


-erats in Congress during this exciting win- 


ter has done more to secure national har- 
mony and good understanding than any 
thing that has occurred since the war. The 
Democratic party has always been con- 
trolled by the fixed purpose and gréater 
political genius and experience of its South- 
ern wing, and the country has now seen 
with gratification that in a difficult and 
dangerous emergency that wing has main- 
tained the public peace upon the most hon- 
orable grounds. It is true, also, that the 
most positive and sincere Republicans have 
always respected leading Southern Demo- 
crats more than Northern. They were, in- 
deed, entirely opposed to them. The South- 
ern theories of the Union and government, 
and the ends to which those theories were 
turned, have always seemed false and fatal 
to Republicans, and they have resisted them 
relentlessly in Congress and on the battle- 
field. But they have never denied that the 
Southern Democrats gave the last proof of 
their fidelity and sincerity, nor can they 
deny now that the attitude of the best and 
most influential of the Southern Democratic 
Representatives in Congress has been infi- 
nitely more worthy of confidence and re- 
spect than that of their Northern associates. 
Mr. Hix last year spoke, indeed, with pas- 
sionate vehemence upon a question of the 
war. But his position was most honorable, 
compared with that of Mr. Cox, who sup- 
ported him. Mr. LAMAR’s speech was, at 
least, that of a statesman. Mr. Gorpon 
made an honest, if inadequate, proposition 
for a reasonable and necessary reform in 
the civil service. And in all the hot ex- 
citement of this session, the words, the in- 
fluence, the action, of Messrs. BaYarD, La- 
MAR, HILL, and JoHN YOUNG Brown, with 
their Southern associates, have been pa- 
triotic and admirable, compared with those 
of their Northern fellow-partisans, Woop, 
FIELD, THOMPSON, HURD, and others. 

The political alliance between the South- 
ern leaders and the Northern Democrats 
was a convenience, for which the reason 
has largely disappeared. The South was 
agricultural, and without manufactures or 
great mechanical enterprises, and it was 
therefore in favor of free trade. Its agri- 
culture rested wholly upon the system of 
slavery, and therefore it desired to guard 
slavery at all costs. But slavery was re- 
pugnant to the conscience of mankind and 
hostile to enterprise and immigration, and 
therefore, as the Union would probably be- 
come disproportionately antislavery, some 
other and surer resource than possible com- 
promise must be provided, and hence the 
exaggerated assertion of State sovereignty 
implying the right of secession. Free trade, 
state sovereignty, and slavery were, there- 
fore, the cardinal and essential points of 
Southern policy. The Southern chiefs would 
naturally ally themselves with those who 
would support their views. But the native 
intelligence and industry of the North, 
which had given that part of the country 
its characteristic development, could not 
be the reliance of a policy of slavery which 
was condemned alike by conscience and po- 
litical economy. That industry, also, was 
hostile to free trade ; and as the supremacy 
of the Union was an indispensable condition 
of the natiqnal greatness, upon which in- 
dustrial prosperity so largely depended, it 
could not tolerate a theory of State powers 
which made the Union a partnership at 
will. The Southern alliance with the North 
was therefore forecast, and yet it was un- 
natural. It gradually became an alliance 
of intelligent conservatism with ignorance, 
venality, and superstition. As the war drew 
near, the most educated, accomplished, and 
wealthy proprietors of the South, the only 
essentially aristocratic class in the country, 
were politically allied with the least intel- 
ligent and least American classes of the 
North. The strength of the Northern Dem- 
ocratic party lay in the slums and purlieus 
of great towns and in the foreign-born pop- 
ulation. The seats and sections of charac- 
teristic industry and intelligence were in 
the opposition.. This situation became more 
and more pronounced until the election of 
1860, in which the political principles of 
that industry and intelligence carried every 
Free State, and left to the real Democratic 
chiefs, the Southern leaders, only their own 
Slave States. 

The war is over. Slavery is abolished. 
State sovereignty is established as not in- 
cluding the right of secession. Free-traders 
are not confined to the Democratic lines. 
Thus the old reasons for the political alli- 
ance of Southern intelligence, property, and 
industry with the ignorant and foreign vote 
of the North have disappeared. What the 
South and the North and the country and 
free institutions and human progress need 
is a reasonable and hearty co-operation of 
the better class of citizens every where in 
the land. No honest Republican will deny 
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that the conduct of the Southern Democrats 
in Congress since the election has done much 
to confute some Kkepublican arguments be- 
fore the election. When those Democrats 
add to this good work the evidence that the 
equal rights of the colored citizens are as 
safe in the Southern States as those of all 
classes in the Northern States, they will 
have shown that a general and reasonable 
apprehension has been unfounded. Nothing 
can be better said upon this point than Gov- 
ernor HayYEs said in his letter of acceptance : 

“The moral and national prosperity of the Southern 
Gates can be most effectually advanced by a hearty 
and generous recognition of the rights of all by all, a 
recognition without reserve or exception. With such 
a recognition fully accorded, it will be practicable to 
promote, by the influence of all legitimate agencies of 
the general government, the efforts of the people of 
those States to obtain for themselves the blessings of 
honest and capable local government.” 

This is the true Republican position, and 
this should be the position of the intelli- 
gence of the South. If Southern leaders 
should prefer to continue an alliance with 
the old Democratic element in the North, 
for the purpose of securing immunity in the 
practical overthrow of colored citizenship, 
they would prefer to hold the conscience, 
patriotism, education, and industry of the 
North arrayed against them. If they should 
accept the principles upon the Southern 
situation stated by Governor HaYEs, which 
are those of humanity and common-sense, no 
reason would remain for a Democratic alli- 
ance. In any case, the good sense of South- 
ern Democrats in the trying passages of this 
session’s proceedings shows that in the 
event of Governor HAYEs’s inauguration as 
President, his administration would not re- 
ceive from them that factious opposition 
which it would be sure to encounter from a 
House controlled by unscrupulous and un- 
principled demagogues like WooD, RANDALL, 
and Frerp. And it is one of the fortunate 
facts of the situation that the party majori- 
ty in either House of the next Congress will 
be so small. 








FOREIGN BOOKS AND THE 
TARIFF. 


A BILL was recently introduced into the 
House of Representatives for admitting free 
all foreign books, or all books printed in for- 
eign languages. But the consequences are 
not so desirable as the simple provision of 
the bill might suggest. So long as we have 
a tariff system more or less complicated, a 
single effort at free trade may result in de- 
feat of the very object sought. Mr. Sum- 
NER found this in the case of the importa- 
tion of books that had been in print for 
twenty years or more, and in that of certain 
art publications for libraries. He favored 
a freer system of entry, and the result was 
that the price to the buyer was raised, and 
Mr. SUMNER finally saw and confessed that, 
with the best intentions, he had made a mis- 
take. Students and scholarly men natural- 
ly wish to lower the prices of good books. 
Would not an obvious and natural means 
to that end be a reduction in the duties 
of book-making materials? No legislator 
wishes to discriminate against his own 
country and to give its labor a less favor- 
able chance than foreign labor. But the 
best intentions may produce this result. 

The consequence of an arrangement like 
that proposed for the entry of books in for- 
eign languages would be that every Amer- 
ican publisher who is interested in diction- 
aries and grammars of foreign languages 
would have them manufactured abroad, to 
the immediate injury of the mechanics of 
books in this country. But if the duties 
on book-making materials were less highly 
taxed, the books could be made here at re- 
munerative prices and with the aid of our 
own labor. The total transfer of the man- 
ufacture of books to England by our own 
legislation, and in consequence of obstruc- 
tions offered to fair competition, would be 
an unqualified misfortune. Indeed, many 
of the measures which have been proposed 
for what is supposed to be the relief of the 
authors and, readers of books have been 
merely propositions for the protection of 
foreign manufacturers as against our own. 
Many of the suggested international copy- 
right treaties have been of thiskind. They 
would neither have increased the profits of 
the author nor lessened the price to the 
buyer. They would have been only an ad- 
vantage to the publisher. 

If the principles of free trade are to be 
introduced into the business of making and 
selling books, they should be introduced 
wholly and fairly, not partially and at hap- 
hazard. If the foreign manufacture is to 
come in free, it is but justice that the ma- 
terials which are indispensable to the do- 
mestic manufacture and to a fair competi- 
tion should not be taxed. And a valid 
objection to all partial propositions, how- 
ever well intended, is that their partiality 
makes them practically unjust. There is no 
probability of the passage at the present 
session of any such bill as we have men- 





tioned, but the general principle is the same. 
It is a kind of legislation that requires the 
utmost circumspection, and in this particu- 
lar instance it would produce results that 
could not be justified. 


THE FACE OF THE RETURNS. 
THERE has been such a ery of fraud in 
the Louisiana returns that a great many 
honest people may really suppose that the 
Returning Board interfered with the result 
of a free and fair election. While the sub- 
ject is still fresh, therefore, we subjoin a few 
plain statements from the Chicago Tribune, 
and from Mr. H. V. REDFIELD, the corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, who 
is one of the most capable and candid ob- 
servers who went from the North to see for 
himself in Louisiana. 
The Chicago Tribune says: 

“The argument that has been made before the Board 
of Arbitration on the Louisiana case would make a 
pretty large volume, but we can state the gist of the 
case in afew words. There are fifty-nine counties, or 
parishes, as they are called, in Louisiana, The Presi- 
dential election was held with tolerable fairness in 
fifty-four of the fifty-nine parishes; but in five every 
species of fraud, violence, and villainy was practiced 
by the White-Liners to wipe out the strong Republican 
majorities therein, and make them return heavy ma- 
jorities for Ti.prn. For the purpose of easy compari- 
son, we place side by side the result of the elections of 
1874 and 1876. The former election was well contested 
on both sides, but the White-Liners did not resort to 
bulldozing and assassination to influence the Repub- 
lican voters : 


1874. 1876, 
=a ) 

Parish. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Maj. Maj. Maj. Maj 

East Baton Ronge.. . 990 a , wneg 
East Feliciana...... S41 : awe 
West Feliciana..... 859 oe. ssa 
Moorhonse......... 363 .. are 
OURGRER...00 0000008 923 

Total majority... 3951 4588 


“Here was a Republican majority of nearly 4000 ut- 
terly wiped out, and a Confederate majority of 4588 
substituted therefor, making a change in the result of 
8569. The Ti.pen majority in the whole State is claim- 
ed to be 6549.” 


Mr. REDFIELD says: 


“Louisiana was carried for Tr.pen by wholesale 
murder, violence, intimidation, and bulldozing, on the 
‘ Mississippi plan,’ in five parishes. The net Democrat- 
ic gain in these five parishes is more than the majority 
which Ti_pen has on the face of the returns. With- 
out attempting to defend the corrupt and imbecile so- 
called Republican government of Louisiana, which is 
a stench in the nostrils of every honest man, yet I 
would ask Mr. Carrenrter, if it was not for the Re- 
turning Board, what remedy would there be for whole- 
sale intimidation? None at all. Had there been no 
Returning Board in Louisiana, the State would have 
been declared for Tr.pEn, and we would have had the 
singular spectacle of a President elected by murder. 
You can make nothing else out of it. Murder and in- 
timidation carried the five bulldozed parishes of Loui- 
siana, and the net Democratic gain in those parishes 
gave the State to Ti-pen on the face of the returns. 

“T disclaim all sympathy with the present State gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, the so-called Republican gov- 
ernment. It is a farce and a libel on civilization, and 
I don’t care how soon it goes overboard and ceases to 
trouble us, convinced that there can be no peace until 
the white people obtain control of their domestic con- 
cerns, Yet the spectacle of a President elected by the 
vote of a State carried for him as Louisiana was car- 
ried for Tr.pen fills me with horror and alarm. The 
Returning Board is bad enough in all conscience, but 
it is not so bad as the taking of voters out of their 
beds at night and killing them because they will not 


-8upport particular candidates, and to strike terror into 


the rest.” 


Until there can be some reasonable refu- 
tation of such figures, and of conclusions 
based upon careful and unprejudiced obser- 
vation, it is folly to talk of the face of re- 
turns as an indication of the popular will. 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


THERE are various propositions in regard 
to the schools before the Legislature, and 
we are glad to see them, because there is 
no subject of more vital importance to the 
State, and none upon which constant dis- 
cussion is more necessary. Last week we 
showed what we believe to be the mischief 
of the project of State school-books to be 
prepared under the auspices of a commis- 
sion. A wider door to the most flagrant 
jobbery could hardly be imagined, and the 
opposition to the project on the part of 
many of the leading papers of the State will, 
we hope, be effectual in defeating the plan. 

Senator EMERSON has introduced a brief 
bill concerning the management of the 
schools, which we heartily approve. It is 
this: 

“Any woman of the age of twenty-one years and 
upward, and ng the qualifications prescribed 
for men, shall be eligible to any office under the gen- 
eral or special school law of this State, subject to the 
same conditions and requirements prescribed as to 
men.” 

One fact which we find in the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, just 
laid before the Legislature, is very suggest- 
ive in connection with this bill. The number 
of teachers employed in the public schools 
of New York during the last year was 30,209, 
and of these 22,522 were women. The ques- 
tion is, in a degree, one of experience. A 
legislator asked to support such a bill will 
naturally inquire whether the experiment 
has ever been tried, and with what result. 
It has been tried, and successfully. In sev- 
eral of the States—in Massachusetts and 
Michigan, for instance, where the school 
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system is most carefully supervised—the 
school offices are open to women, and, we 
believe, also in Towa, Wisconsin, and IIli- 
nois, where, as we are informed, a woman 
is superintendent of schools at Joliet. In 
Massachusetts there are about fifty women 
who are officers of the schools, and the ex- 
periment, which has been tried for a dozen 
years, is entirely satisfactory. In Michigan 
women are not only eligible, but they vote 
for school officers. 

In England the subject has long excited 
great interest, and the service of women 
upon the school boards has been very ac- 
ceptable. In London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds the daring innovation has 
not been accompanied with any dire results, 
and the ladies who have filled the places— 
Miss HELEN TAYLOR, the step-daughter of 
JOHN Stuart Mit_; Mrs. WESTLAKE, the 
daughter of AUGUsTUS HARE ; Miss STURGE, 
niece of the good Quaker, JOSEPH STURGE; 
Miss Emiry Davies, who was most active 
in establishing Girton College, and who is 
now engaged in its service; with Mrs. Dr. 
GARRETT ANDERSON, Miss BECKER, Mrs. 
BuctTon, Miss KENDRICK, and others—have 
not only served most efficiently, but with as 
little sacrifice of womanliness as FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE in her hospitals. The con- 
clusive argument of those whose theory of 
woman is that of a being to sit on a cush- 
ion and sew up a seam, is that it is not the 
“sphere of woman” to engage in such du- 
ties. But if twenty-two, thousand women 
may properly teach in the schools of New 
York, they may properly have the intelli- 
gent official support and sympathy of wom- 
en. Girls never need the care of mothers 
more than during the school years, and 
“mother-wit” upon the school boards would 
be a benefit which every father should de- 
sire for his girls who go to sehool. The 
good results that have followed the associa- 
tion of women with men in all charitable 
labor is a powerful argument for the pro- 
posal of Senator EMERSON. The most pow- 
erful argument he will have to encounter 
will probably be that which every salutary 
reform or change or practice or invention 
encounters—that it is new. And that is 
an argument which every step of wise prog- 
ress has overcome. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Lenox, whose noble art gallery at Central 
Park is now open on Mondays and Thursdays to 


the public, has his peculiarities, as have most 


men who have in some way made their mark in 
public. After he had made a princely donation 


to Princeton College, some of the college people 


said to him, ‘‘ We want you to be a trustee.”’ 


He replied, ‘‘I shall request permission to de- 
cline. Having got rid of this much of my money, 
care 
When 


I think I ought to be relieved from takin 
of it. You should be able to do that.” 
something which he regarded in the light of 


‘** Barnumizing”’ (a favorite expression with him) 
to him in connection with the 


was propos 
Lenox Hospital, to which he had 
(valued at $300,000 and upward 
amount of money in addition, ‘ No,”’ he said, in 


iven the land 


an embarrassed way, as if he were about to put 


the finishing touch upon some peculiarly miserly 


action; “I’m not going to do any thing more 


for this hospital. I can’t have any of the respon- 
sibility. I’ve given some land and some money, 
and it’s out of my hands now, and I want it to 
remain so.’’ It is quite in keeping with Mr. 
Lenox’s character that he should have been 
careful to a degree in admitting people of all 
kinds and no responsibility to his library and 
allery. He might have had a thousand reasons 
for this, had it been true, and none of them 
could have been any one’s business. In point 
of fact, it was never true. Scholars and any one 
who sought benefit rather than the satisfaction 
of curiosity have always had free access to the 
library; and the Historical Society owes a great 
deal to the absence of any spirit of unwise ex- 
clusiveness on the part of Mr. Lenox. 

—The late AkuNaH HountriNeTon, of Basford, 
Province of Quebec, was a native of Vermont, 
and bequeathed $202,000 as a fund for the ben- 
efit of the common schools of that State. « 

—Mr. J. N. Larnep has resumed his former 
position as editor of the Buffalo Azpress. About 
five years ago, soon after he left the Z2press, Mr. 
L. was elected Superintendent of Education of 
that city, and was dropped because he was not 
sufficiently pliable, alt —_ concededly one of 
the best superintendents the city ever bad. 

—The Rev. Mr. Daxg, of Birmingham, En- 

land, who is to deliver a course of lectures at 

ale Theological Seminary, is the successor of 
JoHN ANGELL James, and is himself one of the 
most distinguished and successful of the Congre- 
gational ministers of Great Britain. He is also 
noted as an impressive speaker upon public 
questions relating to social and ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Mrs. Lyman Biyxnett, of Troy, New York, 
and Mr. Danret Fisu, ‘of Lansingburg, New 
York, have each given $5000 to Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

—Cnptain BurnaBy’s Ride to Khiva, just pub- 
lished by Harper & Broruers, is one of the 
most interesting books of travel published this 
In England it has already reached 
essrs. CASSELL, the — 


author $3750 for the coprriall se the work. 
Oxford, 


New York, that there were about 297,000 In- 
dians in the United States, of whom 0 have 
adopted the Christian faith and 

—A bi sketch of the 
in Yale College has been ) and 
by the Rev. Setpenw Ha of Rome, New 
York, a member of that class. Among the prom- 


inent members were President StuRDEVANT, of 
the College of Illinois, Ropert G. Ranxrn, Eut- 


and a large 


. 





zuR Wricut, and Writs Warver, for a long 
time treasurer of Yale College. The class nuim- 
bered 101, and at the end of fifty vears after grad 
ation there are thirty-six members of it alive. 

—Governor Seymour has addressed a note to 
the Farmers’ Club of Ithaca, New York, declin- 
ing to deliver an address, for the reason that Lis 
health is so much broken that he does not oft- 
en leave home, and his physicians object to any 
labor on his part, and particularly to public 
speaking. 

—Mr. Morat Harsteap, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, seldom fuils to hit the nail on the 
head, as witness the fojlowing from a letter in 
the Baltimore Bulletin} “ Henry WatTrTenson 
and HaLsteaD were diging at the house of one 
of those ‘ new rich’ people who make a point of 
regaling their visitors with information concern- 
ing the cost of articles in their house. Their 
host told them the price of every thing—not go- 
ing so far, perhaps, as that ‘self-made’ man who, 
when the Marquis of Ripon remarked on the ex- 
cellence of the salmon,\exclaimed, ‘It ought to 
be good; it cost two \shillin’ and sixpence a 
pun!’ but still not hesitating to point a moral 
and adorn a tale by setting forth the value in 
dollars and cents of mpny of his possessions. 
When they strolled intd the drawing-room, aft- 
er the walnuts, wine, and inventory, the host 
stopped before a cabinet of rare workmanship, 
and said, ‘ Now, Mr. Hatsteap, I guarantee you 
can’t tell me what that cost.’ ‘No,’ said Mr. 
HALsTEaD, seating himself on a chair as though 
prepared to settle there—‘no; but I'll be bound 
you can!’”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








Coneress: The electoral vote occupied the attention 
of both Houses during the week, and very little other 
business was done. n the 2ist, the Senate amended 
and passed the Post-office, Legislative, Judicial, and 
Executive Appropriation bills. Senator Sherman, 
from the Finance Committee, reported a bill to aid in 
the resumption of specie payments, It authorizes the 
exchange of legal tenders, at par, for thirty-yearfour per 
cent. gold bonds, at the rate of not exceeding $4,000,000 
in any one month or $25,000,000 in any one year, to the 
total amount of $10,000,000, No commission tu any 
form is to be paid for the exchange. The legal tenders 
exchanged are to be canceled and destroyed. The 
third section of the bill authorizes the issue of eilver 
coin to an amount which, with that previously author- 
ized, shall reach $80,000,000, to be exchanged for legal- 
tender notes, the notes to be destroyed and counted as 
part of the sinking fund.—On the 22d, the Senate pass- 
ed the National Museum Bill and the Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill. In the House, a joint resolution was 
passed authorizing the President to accept the statue 
of Liberty from the French Republic; The Arctic Ex- 
ploration Bill was favorably reported in the Hotse 
from the Naval Committee.—The Senate, on the 23d, 
passed the Naval Appropriation Bill. The amount 
sppceetastes has been iucreased since it came from 
the House $4,321,500, and the clause providing for the 
establishment of a Naval Commission has been strick- 
en out. The following are the principa! clauses amend- 
ed: The appropriation for pay of officers and men is 
increased $1,000,000; the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Equipment and Recruiting Inc $270,000; the 
4 »riation for the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pairs increased $1,800,000 ; and the appropriation for 
the Burean of Steam Engineering increased $1,200,000, 
Among other minor additions to the bill is one appro- 
priating $1500 to defray the expenses of observing the 
transit of Mercury on May 6, 1878. In the Legislative 
Bill, by the Senate a few days ago, no less than 
544 changes were made. There were eighty-four alter- 
ations in the aay! Bill. 

On the 18th, both Houses received a message from 
the Electoral Commission announcing the decision on 
the Louisiana electoral vote. The Senate sent to the 
Houee to notify that body that the Senate was ready 
to meet it and proceed with the count, but the House 
meanwhile informed the Senate that it had taken a re- 
cess until the 19th. On the 19th, the two Honses as- 
sembled in joint convention. The Democrats objected 
to the Louisiana decision, and the Houses separated. 
The Senate, after two hours’ debate, voted, 41 to 28, to 
sustain the decision, but the House took a recess till 
the next day without any action. On the th, the 
House rejected the Louisiana decision by a vote of i72 
to 99. In joint convention the State was counted for 
Hayes and Wheeler, and the count was continued un- 
til Michigan was reached, when objection was made by 
the Democrats to a Republican elector. The two 
Houses se ted, and, after debate, each unanimous- 
ly overruled the Sse. The count was resumed 
in joint session until objection was made to a Repub- 
lican elector in Nevada. Congress again separated. 
The Senate voted down the objection, and the House 
took a recess until the next day. On the 2ist, the 
House voted not to sustain the objection to Nevada. 
The joint convention then met, and the votes of New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Ohio were count When Oregon was reached, 
there being two certificates, objections were made on 
both sides, and the matter was submitted to the Com- 
mission. 8: hes were made, on the 2ist, by Senator 
Kelly and Mr. Jenks for the Democrats, and Senator 
Mitchell and Mr. Lawrence for the Republicans; and 
on the 22d by Messrs. Matthews, Evarts, and Merrick. 
Mr. Watts, Postmaster-General Tyner, and Auditor 
M‘Grew were examined relative to the resignation of 
Watts, after which the Commission went into secret 
session. On the 28d, a vote was taken, and the tribu- 
nal decided, 8 to 7, that Oregon should be counted for 
Hayes and Wheeler. The Commission was nnanimous 
in not accepting Cronin’s vote. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Epuem Pasa, recently appointed Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, has been removed, aud the Sultan’s brother- 
in-law, ‘Mahmoud Damad, has been appointed in his 

lace, with a policy aiming at the abrogation of the 
Bonsiitation. Edhem Pasha will assist his successor, 
as the new Vizier is ignorant of any foreign language. 
Russia, it is said, has 600,000 men, or two-fifths of her 
army, =, Of these about half are ready on 
the font ere, and | awaiting orders to begin opera- 
tion is at Vienna that Persian aid is 
sought by Russia in the event of war, the inducement 
being the of disputed frontier territory. 
Twelve Russian officers are about to leave for Teheran. 
A Russian has been appointed to represent his 
government at the Persian head-quarters. 

English man-of-war Valorows has returned to 
after a week’s search for the missing fish- 
was totally unsuccessful, Twenty-tive 

and 150 are given up as lost. 

A royal decree been published by the Spanish 
La ae the return of Carlist retugees. 

‘one will be prosecuted unless they offend against tlie 
common law. It is stated that the ministry intend to 


recommend the to claim a general amnesty. 
A story ering and death at sea comes 
from west coast of Africa. Captain Kane, of the 


Schooner F. E. M‘ Donald, writes that on his 

from Boston, whence he sailed le- 

cember 1? be fall in with np — bark 

Maria, Captain Grayson, having on two surviv- 

ore of a crew of fourteen men, the others having per- 

exposure and famine. One of the two »ur- 

‘vivors died four hours after his rescue. The dead jucn 
were eaten by their companions. : 

The German steamer Franconia, plying between 

Hamburg and Aspinwall, bas been wrecked off Point 

San Blas. 
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GENERAL NELSON A. MILES. 

Tue brilliant success of General Mixes in his 
recent engagements with the Indians under the 
redoubtable chief Crazy Horse has brought him 
before the public as one of our most daring “ In- 
dian fighters.” His military record during the 
rebellion was excellent. He was made a Brevet 
Brigadier-General of the United States army for 


vallant and meritorious services at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, and Brevet Major-General for 
like services at the battle of Spottsylvania. He 
is a native of Massachusetts. 

His last engagement with the Indians, in which 
he achieved a signal victory, took place early in 
January. The Indians consisted of bands of the 
Cheyennes and Ogallalas, under the leadership of 
Crazy Horse; «nd numbered between 600 and 
800 lodges. General Mies with his command 
left the post on Tongue River on the 27th of De- 
cembér, and proceeded up the river with the in- 
tention of finding the village of Crazy Horsr, 
which he knew to be located in the vicinity of 
Wolf Mountains. His command consisted of five 
companies of the Fifth United States Infantry 
and two companies of the Twenty-second Infantry, 
and numbered about 300 fighting men. Through 
lack of transportation General MILES was com- 
pelled to employ a Montana ox train that happened 
to be at the post, to transport his supplies. This 
train he sent out three days in advance of the de- 
parture of the main command, under charge of 
Major Cuartes Dickey, with two companies of the 
Twenty-second Infantry and one of the Fifth In- 
fantry. After overtaking the train with the bal- 
ance of the command, General Mies abandoned 
the wagons, and drove his oxen, in order to have 
them at hand to assist in pulling his train up the 
steep hills and through the deep cafions. 

At the time of leaving the post, says the cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald, to whose 
account we are indebted for these details, there 
was a heavy snow on the ground, and severe 
storms, with intensely cold weather, obtained 
during the whole period of the expedition. The 
movement of the troops was necessarily tedious, 
und the hardships endured were, of course, very 
great. Still there were no obstacles that could 
for a moment daunt or deter General Mites. He 
had fully determined to hunt Crazy Horse in his 
retreat among the fastnesses of Wolf Mountains, 
and after finding him to whip him. He succeeded 
in doing both 

After proceeding some sixty iniles up Tongue 
River, General Mies discovered signs of recent 
indian encampments, and, pushing on, he struck 
their full force on the 7th inst. On the evening 
of that day quite a heavy skirmish took place, 
and on the .8th the Indians, to the number of 
1000 warriors, well armed and plentifully sup- 
plied with ammunition, appeared on his front. 
they gave every indication of being confident of 
their ability to annihilate the troops. General 
Mites attacked them, however, with his gallant 
little command, and by an admirable disposition of 
his force succeeded in gaining a decisive victory. 
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GENERAL NELSON A. MILES.—[{Psorocraruep sy E. Decker, CLeveLanp, O10.) 


It is hard to estimate the loss of the Indians, 
as they always carry their dead and wounded 
from the field, but it is known to have been very 


great. The battle-field was covered with traces 
of blood. The Indians fought with great desper- 
ation. The battle was contested on very rough 


and broken ground, where it would have been 
impossible for cavalry to operate. The Indians 
were entirely on foot, and charged the troops re- 
peatedly and with great courage and ferocity. 





The officers and men Of General MitEs’s com- 
mand displayed the most praiseworthy coolness 
and gallantry inthe fight, and although outnum- 
bered at least three to one, they were confident 
of victory from the first. The fight lasted about 
five hours. During a part of the time a heavy 
snow-storm prevailed, adding greatly to the hard- 
ship and danger of the situation. 

General Mizzs at length succeeded in dislodg- 
ing the Indians from their strong position. They 
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retreated fighting, and were closely pursued by 
our troops as far into the rugged defiles and ra- 
vines of Wolf Mountains as the limited supplies 
at General Mites’s command would permit with 
safety. The troops then returned to the post on 
Tongue River, in excellent condition, considerin, 
the severe hardships they had endured on the ex. 
pedition. The chastisement inflicted on the In. 
dians was most severe, and can not fail to have a 
salutary effect on other hostile bands. This de- 
cisive victory was happily gained with little loss 
of life on the part of our troops, and the number 
wounded was also small, when the character of 
the fighting is considered. 

Hunting Indians is not a pleasure excursion at 
any time, least of all in the winter season in 2 
region like that where General Mizes has been 
campaigning against the hostile tribes ; and doubt- 
less the gallant men who have so severely pun- 
ished Crazy Horse and his band join heartily in 
General Suerman’s hope that the success they 
have achieved may put an end to active hostili- 
ties, and allow them a respite from their excep. 
tional hardships. 


THE MARBLE TOWER. 


Tue castle of the Seven Towers, of which the 
Marble Tower shown in our illustration forms a 
part, is one of the most interesting relics of an- 
cient Constantinople. It is the only castle re- 
maining in the city. It was a part of the old 
line of fortifications on.the western side of Con- 
stantinople, which was destroyed by the Turkish 
captors in 1453. These ancient fortifications are 
exceedingly picturesque. Mr. J. L. Srepnens, the 
well-known American traveller, and author of 
some of the most brilliant and fascinating books 
of travel ever published, thus describes their ap- 
pearance at the time of his visit in 1836: “Few 
things in this ancient city interested me more 
than my walk around its walls. We followed 
them the whole extent on the land side, from the 
Sea of Marmora to the Golden Horn. They con- 
sist of a triple range, with five gates, the princi- 
pal of which is the Cannon Gate, through which 
MouamMep II. made his triumphal entry into the 
Christian city. They have not been repaired since 
the city fell into the hands of the Turks, and are 
the same. walls which procured for it the proud 
name of ‘the well-defended city.’ To a great 
extent they are the same walls which the first 
CoNSTANTINE built and the last Constantine died 
in defending. Time has laid his ruining hand 
upon them, and they are every where weak and 
decaying, and would fall at once before the thun- 
der of modern war. The moat and fosse have 
alike lost their warlike character, and bloom and 
blossom with the vine and fig-tree.” 

The “ Castle of the Seven Towers” is one of the 
most picturesque portions of these ancient forti- 
fications. Originally built as a citadel, it was 
afterward used as a state-prison for princes and 
the embassadors of nations at war with Turkey. 
It is now, however, a complete ruin. ‘ 
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1, 2. Vase end Pitcher, decorated in Style of Raphael.—Rome. 3. Urbino 


Pilgrim’s Bottle, pain by Orazio Fontana. 
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The Spinario—Marble Statue. 





The Indian Bacchus—Marbie Statue.—Found at 
Posiiippo. 





Bronze Cista, containing a Lady’s Siculo—Arabian Vase. 
| Toilet and Bathing Utensils 
Found at Preneste. 
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Majolica Dish.—Castel Durante, 1526, Gubbio Dish—Majolica, lustred, by Maestro Giorgio. 





Boccala of Gubbio—Lustred Bronze Cista, containing a Lady's Toilet and 
Majolica. Bathing Utensils.—Found at Preeneste. , | 








Bronze Cista, containing a Lady's Bathing and Toilet Utensils.—Found at Preeneste. Bronze Grotesque. Bronze Bull,—Found at Chiusi. Bronze Grotesque. 
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THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK.—Puoroeraruep sy Pacu Broruens,—[See Pace 186.) 








RESIDENT GRANT, 
PATRIOT AND STATESMAN. 
Tue close of President Grant's administration 
marks an important epoch in the history of free 
governments in Europe and America. The theo- 
ry of popular sovereignty was never more dange r- 
ously assailed than within the last twenty years, 
and to that theory, it is safe to say, President 
Grant has lent an unchanging support that will 
be felt in all future ages. In Europe the rights 
of the people were almost estal lished anew by 
the suppression of the rebellion in America, since 


traordinary advances in the chief Western Euro- 
pean states: in England a complete system of 
nublie instruction has been introduced ; in France 
: at Rome a liberal monarchy; Spain 





is moved ky a new impulse; knowledge is every 
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, industry, religion, won such 


| g tt phs. Their progress, which was 
checked for a moment by the evolt of the South- 


ern secessionists, has been restored by the return 
of good order. ‘The chain of connection has been 
ewed, and once more the ideas of the early 





Republicans and their progressive school have 
been planted firmly in the minds of Americans. 


But to General Grant a still more important 
was allotted, and by the common voice of 
| the educated part of the nation, he was called 
aid in the reconstruction of the government 
which had been so shaken by the rebellion. No 
one who is familiar with the condition of the 
country ten years ago—and the number of those 
m to have forgotten much of the past is 
“quite remarkable—ean fail to remember with 
what hopeless gloom the public mind was filled 
under the rule of President Jonyson, The death 
of Lixcotn seemed almost fatal to the return of 
od order. Rebellion once more raised its head 
ippi and in Texas. The Ku-Klux began 
heir shocking outrages throughout all the South- 
ern States. The Republican party, divided and 
sheartened, seemed about to perish in endless 

The friends of JoHNSON were ar- 
a nst the friends of Union; the astute 
Democratic leaders joined themselves with the 
unfaithful or disheartened Republicans; great 
Democratic meetings were held in New York to 
sustain the administration; the advocates of slav- 
ery planned its revival, and the enemies of free- 
jom in Europe and America looked forward 
utter fall. 

In 1866-67 the laboring pation staggered on 
oppressed by all the evils that spring from a long 
and perilous war, Its commerce was lost, its 
productiveness checked, its boundless treasures 
lay as waste as those of Mexico or Spain. Not 
men seemed left to cultivate the fair 
fields of Minnesota, or renew the wasted planta- 
tions on the banks of the Mississippi. The South- 
ern States, reduced to extreme want by the rav- 
ages of war, lay almost dependent for life upon 
the charity of the government. The Pacific States, 
separated from the rest of the Union by a path- 
less wilderness, had scarcely yet discovered their 
ywis boundless resources. Only a comparatively 
narrow chain of cultivated communities was left 
to sustain the burdens of the nation and to form 
the centre of its returning prosperity. Over these 
States hung a debt that a few years before would 
have seemed to promise certain bankruptcy to 

whole Union. Enormous taxes oppressed 
ry branch of trade. The income tax, the sue- 
cession tax, and a host of oppressive impositions 
weighed upon industry, and made poverty doubly 
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intolerable; and, above ali, a currency whose 
iiuctuations rendered an honest business imprac- 
ticable, and whose depreciation had thrown all 


ts of commerce into the hands of foreign 
1a , seemed entailed upon us forever, In 
the last days of the Jounson administration ruin 
nation. The acute and desperate 
eaders of Tammany Hall seized upon the peril- 
ous moment to add to the general danger. They 
a close league with the rebellious faction 


the prol 


Tormet 


t the South. They encouraged the disorders in 
Texas or Louisiana, They charged upon the Re- 
publicans all those distresses and those burdens 


which had come from their own facetious conduct 
lone. In strange association TILDEN and Tween, 
lsecMonT and Ketty, Fisk and Woop and Wiy- 
ed at the meetings of the Tammany 
ociety, and denounced with violence every man 
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ho had labored and died for Union and the 
people's rights. In 1867 the divided’Republicans 
were beaten in many of their strongholds; the 


energy and intellect of the nation seemed about 
to sink before the party of reaction. 

It was then that General Grant once more 
rallied the party of progress, and saved the gov- 
ernment of the working-men. His nomination, 
his election in 1868, renewed the energy of the 
people. The Democratic victories were at once 
reversed ; the wiser portion of the nation resumed 
their hopes and plans; and with the opening of 
President Grant's administration began a course 
of policy that has restored and revived the coun- 
ry. His rule was at once felt to be an assurance 
of peace. He began a series of measures that 
iave proved signally successful. Economy was 
ntroduced into every department of government. 
The army was almost disbanded and diffused 
among the people, the navy reduced to a mod- 

te si T were rapidly removed, re- 
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forms provided for all the methods of collection. 
The immense debt, the fruit of Democratic re- 
bellion, has decreased with a rapidity unparal- 
leled. The credit of the nation has risen beyond 
what was ever looked for. The public works 
completed during General Grant's administration 
of themselves alone are wonderful. The Pacific 
Railroad, begun and perfected by the aid of the 
nation, has proved of infinite value ; and the 
railway chain of the United States is already 
treble that of Great Britain. Immigration, with- 
in eight years, has flowed in with an excessive 
tide. New States and new cities have risen in 
the midst of the desolate wilderness. The South- 


1865: education, freedom, progress, have made ex- | ern States, where their own misguided population 


will permit, have almost recovered their old pros- 
perity; and it is possible that had not General 
GRANT been too attentive to what seemed the 
voice of the people, but was only the loud outcry 
weak and timid, he would have enforced, 
ity of all the nation, the observance 
1e law in all the districts recently in 
mus and lenient he has ever shown 
f toward the Southern people, their ever 
inselor and friend. 
all his measures President Grant's strong 
. and -vlear perception are visible, and yet he 
s always proved his real deference to the will 
people. Two measures which he has ad- 
h unusual ardor have yet to be carried 
ection. One is the return to an honest 
1ey, and one the education of all the people. 
,t a disordered currency destroys commerce, 
epresses trade, impoverishes, leads to panics and 
endless evils, history every where shows. En- 
gland, France, and Germany have grown rich be- 
cause they have kept their money at its real value. 
Qur own country, which has been too long left to 
the merey of foreign usurers, General Grant in- 
sists shall return to a metallic currency ; his veto, 
his messages, and his wise financial policy have 
served to hasten such a result. And to the cause 
of education he has lent an equal support. Few 
of our Presidents have had leisure, or sometimes, 
perhaps, sufficient intelligence, to give proper at- 
tention to this important theme. General Grant's 
speech at Omaha struck the public ear of England 
and America, nor can any future President fail to 
see that our mental progress has as yet been in- 
ferior to our physical. It was the aim of the 
founders of the nation to reverse this order. They 
hoped to prepare all their citizens for the exercise 
of the suffrage or official duties by a common ed- 
ucation, and left te their posterity an injunction 
to enforce knowledge that has as yet been only 
partly fulfilled. 

Of the many striking and memorable events of 
the past eight years it would be impossible to 
give any detail. The telegraph has crossed the 
ocean, the steam-engine climbed the Sierras of 
California ; peace has been maintained with all 
foreign powers ; England yielded to an honorable 
demand ; Spain has been gently yet firmly treated. 
The great war that swept over Europe brought 
no harm to us, although the sympathy of the ma- 
jority of the nation was not with imperial France. 
Peace is the symbol of republicanism, education 
its chief defense. In 1872, when President Grant 
was nominated a second time, the Republican 
party, every where victorious, was agitated by a 
strange division; several of its early and famous 
members passed over to the side of the Democ- 
racy, and were seen laboring with the chiefs of 
Tammany Hall in a remarkable companionship: 
But the unnatural alliance fell with an utter ruin. 
Few Republicans were found willing to follow 
their erring leaders. President Grant was elect- 
ed by a vast majority, and Republicanism ruled 
wherever a free election could be held. But 
Tammany Hall, the centre of a foreign influence 
—a Roman Catholic club—stricken down in 1871 
with all its corruptions and its vices, its plunderers 
and its dupes, by the aid of the government at 
Washington, had now revived and raised once 
more its odious front; took the command of the 
Democratic party again ; aimed its sharpest blows 
against the defenders of the Union. This might 
be called the campaign of slander. From 1873, 
the leaders of Tammany Hall, unconscious of their 
own shame, began to assail with boundless cal- 
umny all the chiefs of the Republicans. Men 
who felt “a stain like a wound” were exposed to 
the repulsive assaults of Democrats who had lived 
all their days in the tainted atmosphere of New 
York rings, who robbed without mercy, stole with- 
out shame. A sudden event aided them. <A vio- 
lent commercial panic passed over Europe and 
America ; labor ceased; a vast unemployed pop- 
ulation, discontented and excitable, listened to the 
calumnies of the Democracy, and voted with the 
opposition. The rebels once more grew active, 
and a House of Representatives ruled by the Con- 
federates and the foreign clubs of New York has 
made the past two sessions of Congress memora- 
ble in their shame. 

It is not necessary to say that General Grant 
has not yielded to the clamor of his enemies. 
While many timid Republicans have sunk before 
it, while some have even attacked the President 
with feeble insinuations or open reproach, he at 
least has never wavered. To him Republicanism 
owes its final success. The party of education, 
humanity, honesty, and progress has once more 
been saved by his firm will and resolute pru- 
dence. And he commits to his worthy successor 
the cause of Republicanism unsullied by selfish 
impulses, and capable of an endless advance. 

To do just honor to a valuable public servant 
is the duty of all good citizens. It is said that 
“republics are ungrateful,” but this ought not to be 
said of ours. No one, we believe, who looks back 
on the long career of President Grant will fail 
to see that he has deserved well of his country 
and of his age. Europe and America have prof- 
ited from his toils. His military successes were 
won in the cause of labor and human equality. 
His administrative firmness and skill have re- 
stored order to the republic and hope to the 
Western continent. Amidst the fiercest calum- 
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nies of dying Toryism and mediavalism, of slav- 
ery and-caste, he has led the way to the paths of 
progress, and insured its success. And when, 
perhaps, his military glories are faded with time, 
and the eminent soldier is forgotten, he will be re- 
membered among the worthies of the New World 
as the honest citizen, the patriotic leader, the 
friend of his country and of mankind. 
EvGenxt Lawrence. 





THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art has secured 
the loan for a time, and now exhibits, the CasTeL- 
tant collection which was at the Centennial Ex- 
position. The small rooms assigned in Philadel- 
phia to these wonderful works of old art, and the 
long time which the few who could crowd into 
the rooms devoted to them, prevented a large 
majority of the visitors from even seeing them. 

The Museum of Art has given up to them its 
large picture-gallery, and they are now arranged 
so that lovers of art and of the antique can feast 
their eyes and souls in the inspection and study 
of them. 

The CasTeLLant collection may be divided, as 
the catalogues divide it, into two parts. The one 
consists of objects of ancient art, found chiefly in 
Italy, including marble statuary, bronzes, gold and 
other jewelry of ancient and medieval times, en- 
graved gems, ivories, articles of ladies’ toilet use, 
and many exquisite little things well known to 
old Etruscans and Romans, but which puzzle us 
moderns. There are dice wherewith they played 
games, and odd-shaped instruments wherewith 
they scraped their skins in the bath, and combs 
and hair-pins and sundries inexplicable, magnifi- 
cent necklaces of shining gold, rings of delicious 
workmanship, bracelets that are fit for any white 
arms of ancient or modern times. The ladies 
of Preneste kept their toilet articles in superb 
bronze boxes, engraved with various subjects 
from history and poetry. 
these rich dressing-cases, called ciste, They were 
found well stocked, and their contents, even to the 
rouge, are now exhibited to inodern ladies’ eyes 
to show how muchalike are all ages and all peoples. 

The noble statue of the Indian Bacchus, which 
we illustrate, stands in the centre of the collec- 
tion, and is grand in the serenity of his calm face 
and giant figure. 

The Spinario is a fragmentary statue of Greek 
work of the best school. This beautiful relic is 
probably one of the statues decreed by the Roman 
Senate in honor of the shepherd boy who, seeing 
an enemy advancing in the night, ran to Rome to 
warn the Senate. On his way he pierced his foot 
with a thorn, but did not stop till he had deliver- 
ed his message, and then sat down to extract it. 

The portrait heads of emperors and empresses 
and of unknown Romans and Roman ladies form 
a series of great interest. Some of the unknown 
faces are of beautiful women, who were belles in 
their day. 

Among the bronzes will be specially noticed 
the fine bull which we illustrate, a Cupid fishing, 
another Cupid flying, and many engraved mirrors 
and toilet articles. 

The other division of the collection consists of 
rare and remarkable illustrations of ceramic art 
in Italy. The majolica in this collection is the 
first great representation of this art which has 
been seen in America, and it is the hope of the 
trustees of the Museum, as well as of all lovers 
of art, that it may be purchased and kept in New 
York. Our illustrations can give but a slight idea 
of the characteristics of the Italian wares which 
gleam in the cases with rainbow effects. 

No artistic pottery had been made in Europe 
for many centuries prior to the fifteenth. Por- 
celain was unknown except in rare specimens 
coming from the East. 

The Saracens all the way from Persia to Spain 
had produced yery beautiful and characteristic 
wares, decorated in brilliant colors, and often or- 
namented with a peculiar gleaming decoration, 
now known as lustre. Saracen buildings were 
more or less covered, outside and inside, with tiles 
exquisitely painted. Early in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, possibly in the fourteenth, the Italian potters 
began to paint wares and cover them with lead 
glaze. This is known as mezza-majolica. This 
art progressed in the fifteenth century, and was 
continued somewhat in the sixteenth. Most of 
the mezza-majolica copied the Saracen styles of 
ornament, even after the introduction of painting 
portraits, armorial designs, and other subjects. 
The CastE.iant collection exhibits numerous fine- 
specimens of mezza-majolica of various periods. 

About 1438 Luca peLta Rossia, in Florence, 
a sculptor, learned the Saracen art of covering 
pottery with a white enamel, formed by the use 
of tin, and hence called stanniferous. This ena- 
bled potters to produce pure white surfaces on 
which artists could paint. The potters, however, 
did not like the new art. Lwuca practiced it with 
great effect in producing relief-work, but it was 
not till the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that it became popular in the potteries. , 

Then, however, artists began to find the tin en- 
amel suited to their purposes for grand effects, 
and the art sprang into the splendor which this 
collection illustrates. 

But the especial glory of the art remained to 
be discovered. There was one GiorGio ANDREOLI, 
who went to Gubbio, in the duchy of Urbino, and 
there either obtained from an unknown source 
or discovered the art of decorating pottery with 
lustre. This art he pursued, and his bottega, or 
workshop, produced the most gorgeous effects in 
ruby, gold, silver, emerald, and copper lustre. 
This lustre was a decoration added to the paint- 
ing to heighten the effect. Works of other pot- 
teries, painted by great artists, were sent to Gub- 
bio to receive the lustre of Maestro Giorgio. It 
is in the lustre specimens that the CasTeLLant col- 
lection is specially rich—perhaps the richest in 
the world. These wares are now so highly prized 


We illustrate several of. 
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that such a plate as the Hercules and Anteus is 
worth a thousand dollars, for this combines the 
work of beautiful painting and rich lustre. 

The best period of the majolica is from 1530 
to 1560. All over Italy were potteries at work, 
and artists employed in decorating urns, dishes, 
vases, plaques, pharmacy jars for druggists, and 
various other objects. CaFFaGIvoOLo was one of 
the oldest as well as one of the ablest. 

In the duchy of Urbino, besides Gubbio, the 
factories of Pesaro, Urbino, and Castel Durante 
were famous. The works of such artists as Fran- 
cesco Xanto, ORazio Fontana, and a short but 
brilliant list of other names, are now prized at 
far more than the weight in gold of the pottery 
dishes on which they are painted. 

A great treasure of the collection, of which we 
give an illustration, is the finest known specimen 
of the first European porcelain. In 1585, at Flor- 
ence, in the laboratory of Francesco pg’ Mepict, 
the art of making a species of porcelain was dis- 
covered. It is not true hard-paste porcelain, but 
resembles it. After the production of some good 
work—no one knows how much—the art was lost 
for a century. Specimens of this are rare. A 
bowl in the collection, decorated in blue with a 
figure of St. Mark, is the best known example. 
Some of our English contemporaries, a few weeks 
ago, regretted, with British self-esteem, that the 
CresnoLa collection had left England, where it 
could be appreciated, and had gone to America, 
where it would be useless, for lack of able stu- 
dents. It may interest them to know a fact about 
this CasTELLANI specimen of Florentine porcelain. 
It has been studied by all the savants of Europe 
who are interested in ceramic art, and the deco- 
ration signed with the monogram of G. P. dis- 
cussed, and pronounced to be either by or a copy 
of GivLio Romano, whose name was GIvLio Prppt, 
The bowl had not been a week in New York be- 
fore American students pronounced it manifestly 
the work of an engraver, or a copy ofan engrav- 
ing, from its peculiar style; and then a private 
collection in New York produced, to the great 
satisfaction of Signor CasTELLANt, the original of 
his St. Mark in a rare uncatalogued engraving of 
Marc Antonio Rarwonp1. It is, of course, possi- 
ble that GiuLio Romano painted the picture which 
Marc Antonio engraved, but as he died long be- 
fore the date of the porcelain, and was never 
known to use the signature G. P., there is small 
reason to connect him with it. The specimen is 
of the highest interest. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE annual report of the Library of Congress 
for 1876 shows an aggregate of 311,097 volumes 
of bound books, and about 100,000 pamphlets— 
an increase of 17,590 books and 8636 pamphlets 
during the past year. The librarian renews most 
urgently the appeal to Congress for the erection 
of a building to accommodate the library, and 
shows that in the present crowded condition 
books are so piled on the floor as to prevent ac- 
cess to those in the cases. He also asks for an 
appropriation to publish a new catalogue, the 
muuuscripts being ready for the purpose. Some 
time ago Congress authorized the preparation 
of a complete index to the series of Congres- 
sional documents, to be conducted under the 
charge of the librarian. This will make a vo- 
luminous work, and an appropriation for the 
printing is recommended. 

A few years since Congress purchased a very 
valuable series of manuscript records relating to 
the French discoveries and explorations in the 
Northwestern portion of the United States and 
on the Mississippi. The first volume has been 
published, and the whole will contain six vol- 
umes of text, with maps. As the edition of this 
work (500 copies) was very small, it is suggested 
that instead of being given away gratuitously, 
they be exchanged with historical societies and 
libraries for any books deemed equivalent in 
value. 








It is announced that Dr. AHLQuIsT will pro- 
ceed in the spring of the present year on certain 
ethnological exploratious among the Voguls 
and Ostyacks of the Obi. 





Messrs. BenM and WaGNER have published a 
report in PeETERMANN’s Mittheilungen upon the 
population of theearth. Their estimate amounts 
to 1,424,000,000; of these, over 824,000,000 are 
found in Asia, 309,000,000 in Europe, 119,000,000 
in Africa, and 85,000,000 in America. 

Dr. Mactay continues to add to our scientific 
knowledge of the Malay Peninsula. He finds 
savage tribes displaying many points of resem- 
blance with the Nigritos of the Philippine Isl- 
ands. Two very important peculiarities of these 
savages attracted his attention—first, the unu- 
sually prominent development of the so-called 
third eyelid—a feature by no means uncommon 
among many families of animals; and second, a 
remarkable inclination sideward of the three 
outer toes. The latter characterizes certain 
members of the ape family. At the foot of the 
high mountains of the peninsula he found the 
Bru ape—an animal superior in size to man. 





The Marquis ANTINORI, who is engaged in 
prosecuting an African expedition, has found in 
the King of Shoa a protector and coadjutor, 
who promises to be of the utmost benefit to 
African research, an arrangement having been 
made to establish Shoa as a starting-point from 
which to prosecute the exploration of the equa- 
torial lakes. ° 





Professor TOWNEND GLOVER has lately pub- 
lished a continuation of his series of works on 
the noxious and beneficial insects of the United 
States, according to the somewhat novel = 
entered upon by him several years ago. This 

entleman, as is well known, has been engaged 
‘or many years in engraving upon copper all the 
more prominent species of North American in- 
sects injurious or beneficial to the farmer, and 
has completed some 300 plates in an admirable 
style of excellence. ’ 

eing without the means to issue so extensive 
a work, he proposes to print an edition of fifty 
sets of each monograph, the text consisting of 
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manuscript written in lithographic ink and trans- 
ferred on stone. The fifty copies thus prepared 
are distributed by him to entomological institu- 
tions and leading entomologists in this country 
and Europe, so that the danger of loss of his 
work, especially the text portion, by tire or oth- 
er accident, will be greatly diminished. He hopes 
that at some time the means will be furnished for 
printing a regular edition; but the copies now 
published are sufficiently accessible to serve an 
important part in entomological science. 

everal years ago Professor GLOVER published 
a volume on the Diptera, on the above plan, and 
the present work embraces the Heteroptera, or 
the plant bugs of the order Hemiptera. 

The plates are ten in number, most of them 
eden and there are 132 pages of text, with an 
enumeration of the families, genera, and spe- 
cies, with the synonyms and a minute account 
of the habits and peculiarities of the species, and 
with tables showing what insects infest particu- 
lar plants, and the different plants attacked by 
the same insects. 

The work is in quarto, and is entitled Manu- 
script Notes from my Journal, or Illustrations of In- 
sects, Native and Foreign. 








The death of Mr. Davip Forbes, brother of 
EpwakpD Fores, occurred on the 6th of De- 
cember, at the comparatively early age of forty- 
eight. For some years past he had been con- 
nected with the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain, having been its foreign secretary. Some 

ears ago he published papers entitled “ The Re- 
ation of Silurian and Metamorphic Rocks in the 
South of Norway” and ‘* The Geology of Bolivia 
and South Peru,” to which countries for several 
years past he has particularly devoted his atten- 
tion. 





A new candidate for public favor among the 
list of scientific periodicals in the United States 
has appeared, in the form of a bulletin published 
by the Illinois Museum of Naturai History. The 
most important articles are a list of the orthop- 
tera of Illinois and a catalogue of fishes of the 
State, in which are enumerated 156 species, em- 
bracing those of the Mississippi and Lake Mich- 
igan. Several new species are described. 





The fact of the highly poisonous nature of the 
dead human body, as frequently shown in con- 
nection with post-mortem examinations, etc., is 
well known; and Messrs. Moric@ia and Bat- 
TISTINI have prosecuted numerous experiments 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether any al- 
kaloid can be extracted from the dead human 
subject, in various stages of decomposition, 
which will account for the poisonous effects 
»roduced when an extract is administered to a 
fiving animal. Guinea-pigs and frogs, treated 
both internally and by hypodermic injections, 
were immediately and fatally affected, and the 
poison is considered to be as deadly as curarine 
or the more powerful alkaloids. The poisonous 
substance itself was not separated, but believed 
to exist as a distinct chemical compound. The 
best solvent for the extraction of the poison 
proved to be amylic alcohol. 

According to the conclusion of these writers, 
the human subject loses its poisonous quality 
seven and a half months after death. 





M. Ecvctne Dumortier died at Lyons in Au- 
gust, 1876, at the age of sixty-six. He is best 
<nown as the author of a work entitled Paleon- 
tological Studies on the Jurassic Deposits of the Ba- 
sin of the Rhone. 





Some time ago, Captain H. W. Howearte, of the 
United States Signal Service, addressed a letter 
to one of the New York papers in reference to 
the subject of arctic exploration, suggesting 
that the best mode of solving the physical and 
other problems connected with the high north 
would be the establishment of permanent sta- 
tions, something like those of the United States 
Signal Service, at which observations should be 
made regularly, and from which, as a base, sledge 
parties might be pushed out in the proper direc- 
tion. 

This idea is not new, having been presented at 
various times by different persons, and, among 
others, quite recently by Lieutenant WEYPRECHT, 
of the Austrian arctic expedition. 

A bill has since been introduced into Congress 
authorizing the President to send out one or 
more expeditions toward the north pole, and to 
establish a temporary colony at some point near 
the 8lst degree of north latitude, on or near 
Lady Franklin Bay, the work to be done under 
the direction of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, an appropriation of $50,000 to be made 
for the purpose. 

This project of the United States Signal Serv- 
ice has been heartily indorsed by many persons 
familiar with arctic travel, but, of course, it is 
impossible to judge of the temper of Congress 
in regard to it. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the United States may be the first to establish 
such a station, and to secure the reputation that 
will result from its success. 





The Abbé BELLYNEK, a Belgian botanist, died 
at Nemours on the 14th of January, 1877, aged 
sixty-seven. He was a member of most of the 
learned societies of Belgium, and of the Botan- 
ical Society of France. 

The rapid diminution of the fisheries on the 
Potomac River can be understood from the state- 
ment of the Inspector of Marine Products for the 
year ending September 30, 1876. During the year 
319,079 true shad, 47,500 Taylor shad, 1,488,950 
herring, 483,111 bunches of miscellaneous fish, 
and 919 sturgeon were inspected. 

-Of oysters there were 355,437 bushels, 704,974 
clams, and 316,498 crabs. 

In 1875 of shad there were 464,215, while in 
1874 there were 628,637. There were also in the 
same year 6,567,240 herring. In 1875 the number 
of herring taken was 1,674,465. ° 

This contrasts very strikingly with the state- 
ment of the catch in the Upper Potomac in 1834, 
When 22,500,000 shad and 750,000,000 herring 
represented the aggregate of these two species. 

M. Pav Bert has been making freslt experi- 
ments with regard to the influence of various 
colors on vegetation, and has ascertained the fol- 
lowing facts: Green light gradually kills plants. 
Under the influence of red rays the points elon- 
gate and the lege rise, forming, with the 
branch from which they come, a smaller angle 





wither, but it continues alive. Under the influ- 
ence of blue rays the opposite is observed, the 
petioles becoming perpendicular to the branch 
which bears them. Under white rays we have 
an intermediate state, the petioles being inclined 
to the branch so as to form an angle of about 
45° on one side and 75° on the other. M. BERT 
explains these facts as follows: At the level of 
the point of attachment of the petiole there is 
a motor swelling, which increases or diminishes 
in force according to the different kinds of rays. 
Under the action of red rays there is formed in 
these swellings a peculiar osmotic substance 
capable of attracting water, and this substance 
disappears under the influence of the blue rays. 
If a sensitive plant be placed in a lantern one 
glass of which is red and the other green, one 
sees the plant turn its petioles toward the green, 
that is, toward the color which kills it, and, in 
fact, it dies. The various luminous rays, then, 
excite, each in its way, a physico-chemical action 
on plants. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Prospasiy many of our readers would find them- 
selves puzzled if some inquisitive child should sud- 
denly demand of them to say what is the present pop- 
ulation of the world. Nor could they be charged with 
any culpable ignorance if they should confess that 
they could not tell exactly—within a few millions or 
so. For the estimated increase of population in 1876 
over that in 1875 is upward of 27,000,000. Of course 
it must not be imagined that this enormous increase 
is entirely owing to the excess of births over deaths, 
but in a considerable degree to the results of recent 
censuses, mainly in Europe and in India, and to a more 
accurate knowledge of regions hitherto unknown. 
According to the estimate given in the recent yearly 
issue of Behm and Wagner’s reliable statistical work, 
the population of the globe in 1876 may be considered 
as being 1,423,917,000. This estimate is founded on the 
most recent data which it was possible to obtain from 
every country. These data result in the following 
figures for the chief divisions of the globe: Europe, 
309,178,300 inhabitants; Asia, 824,548,590; Africa, 199,- 
921,600; America, 85,519,800 ; Australia and Polynesia, 
4,748,600. Behm and Wagner give a list of about 215 
towns which contain 100,000 or more inhabitants and 
29 whose population reaches or surpasses 500,000. 
Those at or above a million are London, Paris, New 
York with Brooklyn (data in 1875), Vienna, Berlin, 
Canton, and Seangtan, Shanchowfu, and Singanfu, in 
China. 





Arrangements are being made to receive women as 
students in the New York University, so that they may 
have an opportunity to take an advanced course of 
study on equal terms with young men. A plan of op- 
eration will be submitted at the next meeting of the 
University Council, in April. 





The Russian Grand Duke Alexis and the Grand Duke 
Constantine have been quietly enjoying their visit in 
New York and other cities, it having been their ex- 
pressed wish to be treated as private gentlemen. 





A most singular accident is reported in a New Haven 
newspaper as baving occurred while a man was super- 
intending the hoisting of cakes of ice, by tongs pro- 
pelled by horse-power, at the ice-house of the State 
Hospital in Middletown. A cake of ice slipped out, 
and the tongs took hold of the superintendent’s head 
instead. One prong caught in the corner of one of his 
eyes next to his nose, and the other in the back of his 
head, and he was lifted from the ground. The horse 
was stopped, and he was released. Had the prong 
shifted half an inch into the eye-socket, he would have 
been killed. 





The old Reformed Presbyterian church at the corner 
of Prince and Marion streets has been used for some 
time past as a lodging-house for the destitute. The 
burial vault connected with the building has not been 
opened for nearly thirty years, until its recent disturb- 
ance. By order of the Health Department, the bodies 
in the tomb have been removed to the Maple Grove 
Cemetery, on Long Island. Public notice was given 
previously, but no relatives appearing, the removals 
were made according to the general order of the Health 
Board. There were between 250 and 300 bodies, but 
only seventeen inscriptions on coffin plates could be 
read. One of the bodies was claimed by a relative 
while the work of removal was in process. 





For many years after Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden” 
was published theré appeared in the newspapers a suc- 
cession of so-called “ Enoch Arden cases.” And still 
they come, as, for example: About ten years ago a 
party of about twenty-five men left Geneva, New York, 
for Western mining regions. Two years later all re- 
turned except one man, who, they said, became sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party, and could not be 
found. He had ieft in Geneva a wife and child. About 
four years ago his wife, giving up all hope for him, 
and thinking he must be dead, married again. Lately 
she received a letter from her supposed dead husband, 
saying that he had been captured by the Indians and 
held by them as a prisoner until recently, when he 
made his escape, and now asks his wife to send him 
money so he can return to his old home again. 





Workmen who are tearing down buildings in Raris 
to make way for the new Avenue de l’Opera labor all 
through the night. Huge bonfires are lighted on the 
vacant places whence demolished houses have been 
removed, and the work of destruction goes on in the 
glaring blaze. Electric lights are also used to assist 
the laborers upon the roofs. The clouds of dust con- 
stantly arising, the smoke of the bonfires, the glare of 
the lime lights, and the weird figures of the workmen 
combine to make a fantastic scene, and nightly crowds 
gather to gaze at the spectacle. 





During the winter sometimes as many as three or 
four hundred men destitute of a lodging-place have 
found temporary rest for the night in the old church 
at Prince and Marion streets. The pews are used for 
beds, and in the basement of the building are arrange- 
ments for bathing, and for washing and drying the 
scanty clothing of the men, and for two cents lodgers 
are furnished with a plentiful but rigidly simple meal. 
The church has been leased by a wealthy gentleman 
for the special purpose of affording a lodging-house 
for the destitute, 





A curious but unpleasant experience recently befell 
a German who can not speak a word of English. He 
was mistaken for a vagrant, and taken by a Brooklyn 
policeman before the police justice. The officer said 





than in the normal siate, The plant seems to 


he thought the man was a vagrant. “Is that true?” 
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asked the justice, and the supposed vagrant said, 
“Yah.” “Ten days in jail,” said the justice, and the 
poor man was hustled off, not understanding what it 
all meant. His disappearance, however, brought to 
light a daughter whom he supported at school, and a 
landlord whom he paid, both of whom were surprised 
to find him in jail. The “ vagrant” was discharged. 





The “ blue-glass” mania still rages. Somebody must 
be benefited—or fancy so—for violet-colored windows 
are on the increase, and really give a picturesque as- 
pect to the houses along the street. Strange cures are 
reported, and the science journals are telling us the 
profound folly of the whole thing. There must be two 
sides to make a discussion. We trust we shall not in- 
fringe any copyright by culling for our readers some 
poetical views of the “‘ blue-glass cure” which are float- 
ing through the press: 

“ Every body now is ‘blue glass’ wild, 
From oldest woman to youngest child; 
It cures all diseases, dyspepsy and gout, 
And puts physicians completely to rout.” 
“* Like hydropathy 

And planchette weird, 

The blue-glass ray 

Will have its day, 

And pass away.’ 

“ Little Boy Blue, come blow your glass, 

The sheep's in the meadow, the cow’s in the grass. 

If you take panes, the doctors can keep 

Locked in the drug store fast asleep.” 

“Spread the glad tidings throughout the land, 
And let there be music by the band; 
Blue glass, blue glass, ‘tis all the rage, 
And the greatest discovery of the age!” 





The Court Journal details a singular escapade of a 
young alligator at the Brighton Aquarium. The little 
creature, which is about two years old and eighteen 
inches long, had been recently placed with some older 
specimens in a pond, when one day it was missing 
from its favorite corner. Examination snowed some- 
thing unusual about the jaws of one of the larger alli- 
gators, and the reptile’s mouth was gently pried open, 
and the missing little one was found to be inside. The 
“baby” was at once withdrawn, tail foremost, and ap- 
peared to be none the worse for its adventure, saving 
a somewhat severe abrasion just above its left hind- 
leg. The two alligators both came from South Amer- 
ica, and shared the pond in peace for about six weeks, 
and from the generally pacific disposition of the larger 
reptile (which measures over five feet) it is conjectured 
that the little one had of its own accord unsuspecting- 
ly crawled into its open jaws. The authorities, con- 
sidering the confidence to be rather misplaced, pre- 
vented a repetition of the feat by giving the innocent 
infant separate accommodation in another part of the 
building. 





The methods recommended for the cure of sleepless- 
ness are numberless. Those suffering from habitual 
wakéfulness had better store their minds with reme- 
dies, and try one after another, until something effect- 
ual is discovered. For what will help one person may 
be useless to another. One curious method suggested 
for inducing sleep is for the patient to close his eyes 
and try to think he is attentively watching a stream of 
air entering and leaving the nostrils. When the stream 
seems to be visible, sleep infallibly comes. Another 
plan proposed is simply to breathe slowly and quietly 
for afew moments. Itis worth atrial. The sleepless 
person should take deep, slow inspirations, imitating 
the breathing of a quiet sleeper. 





The London Dietetic Reform Society recently had 
a banquet. The bill of fare comprised only vegetables 
and fruit, and water and milk were the only beverages. 
The dinner was well cooked and nicely served, and 
pronounced satisfactory by both the vegetarians and 
the non-vegetarians who partook of it. The president 
of the society stated that he had never tasted animal 
food in his life, neither did he wear any animal cloth- 
ing; even his shoes were of canvas, 





A curious anecdote is related of the Marquis of Wa- 
terford, who, it is said, annoys British railway mana- 
gers by always riding third-class. One day the marquis 
appeared at Waterford Station and bought a third-class 
ticket to Dublin. The railway men thought to teach 
him a lesson, and for that purpose sat a chimney-sweep 
down beside him in the car, thinking to drive him out. 
The marquis surveyed his travelling companion for a 
moment, and then started for the ticket-office. “Give 
me a first-class ticket to Dublin,” said he. They 
thought they had him sure, but he simply returned to 
the third-class car, and making the sweep a present of 
the ticket, escorted him and his brushes to the first- 
class carriage, and leaving him there, returned to his 
favorite compartment. 


The Emperor of Brazil is said to have met with a 
disagreeable adventure recently in Cairo, Egypt. Hav- 
ing taken a ride one morning without attendants, on 
a hired donkey, and not wishing to alight in front of 
his hotel, he stopped a short distance from it. As he 
bad no small change, he gave the donkey driver a 
guinea instead of a piastre. The man, having never 
seen such a coin, concluded an attempt was being 
made to cheat him. Rushing after the Emperor, who 
had walked off at a rapid pace toward the hotel, where 
his suit were anxiously awaiting him, the donkey 
driver assailed his Majesty with the most horrible oaths 
in the Arab vocabulary. The Emperor, who does not 
understand a word of Arabic, but saw that the man 
was laboring under a misapprehension, endeavored in 
vain to explain to him that the coin was gold and not 
copper. In the mean time other donkey drivers hur- 
ried to the spot, and followed the Emperor with a 
storm of imprecations. Thus surrounded, the hapless 
Dom Pedro at last reached the hotel, where the whole 
affair was explained, and the donkey drivers disap- 
peared in the twinkling of an eye. 





Where do the pins go? Kecent calculations show 
that 50,000,000 pins are daily made in England alone. 
Of these, Birmingham produces no Jess than 37,000,000. 





If any body doubts that coffee is a popular drink, a 
single fact will remove any uncertainty on the subject : 
the entire coffee crop of the world last year was no 
less than 900,000,000 pounds. 





Last year the apple crop in Europe was poor, conse- 
quently there has been a ready market for the super- 
abundant supply of our own country. Early in the 
season dealers met with losses from being unable to 
dispose of perishable varieties to advantage; but the 
hardy winter fruit has proved a profitable export. The 
largest quantity is sent to Liverpool ; next, London and 
Glasgow take a good supply. In 1876, 146,475 barrels 
were exported; and since January 1, over 16,000 bar- 
rels have been shipped. 
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“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES”—EVEN HENRY WATTERSON GIVE IN. 
“Let us have peace. I don’t care who is the next President,” cries our bold Patriarch at the FIRST arriral. 
“The Hon. HENRY WATTERSON has just been presented with a son—weight, 11 pounds.”— Washington Correspondence. 
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A BEDOUIN ARAB OF MOAB RETREATING OVER THE JORDAN.—From a Paintixe sy R. Beavis.—[Sexr Pace 194.1 
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SISTE, VIATOR. 
A HUNGARIAN FANTASY. 

As I was going on my way— 

For every man his way must go— 
I met a youth, one sweet spring day, 

Who knew me, or who seemed to know; 
Bright as a lover when he stands 

Where she is in ber bridal trim. 
Then with ready hands 


' 


“Stop! crown me.” 
I made a rosy crown for him. 
As I was going on my way— 
I did not dare to tarry long— 


I met a man, one summer day, 
Of noble bearing, tall and strong: 


The light of love was in his eves, 
The spirit of love in every limb. 
“Stop! live with me.” I thought it wise 


To stop a while and live with him. 


Ts 
As I was going on my way, 

But slower than when I began, 
I met a man, one autumn day— 


{h, such a piteous, poor old man! 








I saw his tears, and somehow knew 
[he grief that made his eyes so dim. 
‘Stop! comfort me.” What could I do 
But stop and try to comfort him? 
Now T am going on my war 
A chill is over me: 
But x ie winter day, 





omething at I do not see, 
Whe knows? I feel it stealing near, 
4 fearful presence, ghastly grim. 
* Stop!” When that dreadful word I hear, 
I shall lie down in dust with him. 
R. H. Sropparp. 


A MATRON AND A MAID. 

Tue trunks of Mrs. Fred Walsingham were be- 

¢ packed for her trip to the mountains. Her 
room and dressing-room, the hall adjoining, and 
the children’s chamber close by, were in a chaotic 
state of confusion. Billows of muslin and em- 
broidery, of tucks and puffs, ruffles and frills 
of extraordinary and complicated variety, surged 
high upon the bed, while each separate chair and 
lounge and table held a complete suit of its own— 
of silk and satin, of grenadine and velvet, of cash- 
mere and lawn; it didn’t seem to make a particle 
of difference that the season was midsummer, and 
that a torrid atmosphere made the lightest and 
seantiest of clothing a burden and inconvenience. 
A tyrannical fashion decreed that heavy material 
should be relieved with light, and light material 
enriched with heavy, and Mrs. Walsingham was 
not culy a votary, but a devotee, to fashion. This 
poor little lady, in her morning wrapper of India 
muslin, looked like a shadow to which even this 


filmy substance was an incumbfance; and yet, a. 


few hours later on, when the sun has climbed 
still higher to the meridian, yonder dress of linen 
and embroidery must be donned, all those skirts 
and over-skirts, capes, gauntlets, and collars must 
be laboriously fitted to that slim little body, dou- 
bled and quadrupled in folds and puffs, and 
thus laden down she must pursue her tedious 
jour nev, 

With all this the young husband, who sat by 
the window smoking a cigar, did not pretend to 
interfere. It did not seem to him a burden pos- 
sible to ameliorate or lighten. They lived in a 
suburban settlement where fashion was even 
more supreme than in the great metropolis it- 
self; for whereas. in one of the side streets up 
town a party might keep the blinds closed, and 
be as independent of the labor of civilization as 
a Choctaw Indian, it was altogether out of the 
question in Ashlawn, only fourteen miles away. 

When young Walsingham was persuaded to 
leave the boarding-house in town and go into the 
country and make a home for his little family, as 
his friends termed it, he was induced to believe 
that from that moment his future was assured. 

Pretty little Mrs. Walsingham was perfectly sat- 
isfied with her removal from town. It was ever 
sv much nicer than the boarding-house, where 
they were more or less restricted in various ways. 
All her knickknacks of art and ingenuity, her 
little marriage presents of plate and porcelain, 
had been hidden all this time in her trunks, and 
it was like being deprived of the interest upon a 
fortune to have them thus shut away from the 
admiration and appreciation which were by right 
their dower. 

As for city delights, they were rather enhanced 
than otherwise. There is a very convenient train 
in the evening if you take dinner in town, and it 
is always pleasant to meet the Potiphars at Del- 
monico’s, and go from thence to the evening’s en- 
tertainment. Then there were so many little jol- 
lities in Ashlawn ; simple, of course, but, dear me! 
it was astonishing how expensive simplicity was 
a little way out of town. 

“Tecan’t help it, Fred,” Mrs, Walsingham would 
say, when Fred took out that awful blue book of 
his and commenced to count up expenses; “ it’s 
dreadful, I know, but one can’t live like a savage. 
The amenities of life must be considered. We 
hold « position here in Ashlawn which is either 
worth something or nothing, and of course you 
are the best judge of what we had better do;” 
and Mrs. Walsingham turned her classical profile 
to the library table, looking dignified and wound- 
ed, Fred, looking over, thought she was really, 
you know, capital style, and just the sort of a 
woman that a fellow can’t bring down; and the 
blue book was shut up with something like a mal- 
ediction, the young husband walked across the 
room, and taking his wife’s beautiful chin in his 
hand, gazed into her handsome eyes, and asked 
her what was going on for to-night. 

A half hour after, Mrs. Walsingham was deep 
in consultation with dear little Gertrude, her sis- 
ter, whether it was better for the charades to have 
the bay-window and a part of the parlor made 
into a regular stage, with curtains and all, or to 





simply take the library, and shut the scene out 
by the sliding door. 

“Gertrude knew pretty well what the conclusion 
would be to any argument in favor of saving ex- 
pense and trouble, and so kept a rather amused 
silence, while her sister volubly excused the ex- 
travagance she had determined upon. 

It was always so. Do what Gertrude might to 
avoid this recklessness, it was always brought 
about by the machinations of those grim demons, 
pride, envy, vanity, and all the bitter biting host 
that shadow the outskirts of Vanity Fair. 

Gertrude was as prone to the failings that 
beset the weaker sex as Laura Walsingham her- 
self, and thought possibly even more of grace 
and beauty and style, and all the glamour that 
haloes these charms. Sometimes, when her sister 
was looking even exceptionally well, and walked 
gracefully through a quadrille with Granville 
Thorn, or glided in the waltz with him, or stood 
in some pretty attitude smiling up in his face, 
perhaps picking a flower to pieces, or trifling with 
a ribbon or some part of her toilet—at these 
times Gertrude felt a swelling of the heart, a 
strangling in the throat, and no corner was dark 
enough for her. She would creep out into some 
corridor and have it out with herself. 

“You goose !” she would say, “do you suppose 
every body can be lovely and adorable ? Where 
would be the necessary contrast ? Just be thank- 
ful, you miserable, envious creature, that you can 
be of use in forming a convenient background to 
show other people off.” 

And, besides, if she could only bring herself to 
act properly, and accept the goods the gods pro- 
vided, she would not have been left out in the 
cold. There was Dr. Pitcairn, eminently respect- 
able and respected, with a fine practice, a perfect 
old manor to live in, plenty of money, ancestors, 
and every thing heart could wish for. He really 
was a wonderful catch—wonderful ; and he was 
willing to take her to his heart, plain little body 
that she was; she knew it well. And it was not 
because that best of hearts was hidden, like a 
sweet nut, in a rugged kernel; because his hair 
was red and his whiskers bristly, his eyebrows 
shaggy and unkempt ; because he wore an over- 
coat in midsummer and only a jacket, perhaps, in 
midwinter—because of various trifling and im- 
material things, Gertrude could not get down on 
her knees and be thankful. A great many peo- 
ple had persuaded her, and she knew well her- 
self, that it was the greatest mercy in the world 
he cared for her at all; and how she could find 
it in her heart not to feel grateful and honored, 
and full of ecstasy and bliss at the prospect held 
out to her—how she could even ruthlessly turn 
away from these blessings, was a mystery to these 
good people quite inexplicable and inexcusable. 
It was a mystery to Gerty too, and a very per- 
plexing and saddening one; nobody could be 
more out of patience with her than she was with 
herself, and even the leniency of her pretty sister 
failed to comfort or console. 

“T don’t blame you a bit, darling,” said Laura. 
“He’s a dreadful old frouze, with such horny 
hands, and so uneven a head. It must be full of 
queer bumps, I suppose. But, dear me! if one has 
to be intelligent at such a price, I think I should 
decline the distinction. I’d rather Fred would 
merely know enough to get along nicely than to 
be so very rough and ugly. And as for money, 
you can be just as happy without it. Look at 
Fred and me. To be sure, the poor old darling 
does get a little blue sometimes, but he’s soon 
over it. It’s so nice, dear, to have somebody pre- 
sentable. It really would be dreadful, Gerty, for 
you to marry some one that would just as lief 
come into the drawing-room with his stockings 
over his shoes. Just wait, pet. Every thing will 
come right ; it’s coming right now.” 

Upon which Gerty’s pale face would flush pain- 
fully, and an indignant, bitter, resentful feeling 
would so fill and possess her that she would have 
to run out of the room and hunt the children up 
or go to work upon the machine—any thing to 
drive away the hated thought that Laura had di- 
vined her secret ; that she knew the smooth round 
head, covered with ambrosial locks, the smooth 
white hands, kid-gloved and shapely, that were 
dear to the eyes of poor little Gertrude. 

That head was always bent over the lovely one 
of Ler sister, those hands were forever busy in 
her behalf. How dared Laura say that all would 
come right? Did she think Gertrude was a fool 
to be deceived in such a hope? Did she suppose 
she was mean-spirited enough to crave that which 
was ‘o plainly given to another ? 

In the mean time an unusually early and trying 
spring heralded in an intolerably hot and sickly 
summer. The beautiful eyes of Mrs. Walsingham 
grew more and more languid, and the vivid red 
in her cheeks did not hinder her lips from being 
white and wan; little Adéle began to droop; and 
Dr. Pitcairn put forth an edict that the house- 
hold should be banished to the mountains for the 
summer, 

“Get them off as soon‘as you can,” he said to 
Fred, putting on his great-coat, though the ther- 
mometer was somewhere in the eighties. ‘“ Don’t 
leave a soul behind, unless it might be the cat. 
And, by-the-way, the Catskills will do; that’s far 
enough away. Let your wife go up there and 
take just such a rest as Rip Van Winkle did. 
What she wants is an entire change in every way. 
I advise you to see that she gets it.” i 

“The Mountain House,” began Mrs. Walsing- 
ham. 

“ Pah!” said the doctor; “not at all.” 

“There’s the Grand View,” she pursued. 

“Grand humbug,” said Dr, Pitcairn. “ll tell 
your husband where to take you.” And off went 
this gruff despot. 

So began the preparations forthe summer sea- 
son—shopping expeditions, bundles sent to the 
store, with that dreadful C. 0. D. proviso, the little 
snuggery at Ashlawn turned into a dress-making 
orgie, Gerty busy with the children’s tuoks and 
frills and pinafores, and not a decent meal to be 
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had for fair words or foul. Poor Fred began to 
be desperate and sometimes almost profane. 

“Don’t, Laura,” said Fred, the morning of their 
departure, when he saw article after article of 
wearing apparel stowed away in the capacious 
trunks, and at last descried in Laura’s hand her 
white chip hat, with its delicate blossoms and cash- 
mere lace—‘‘don’t take that thing along. You 
can’t wear it there, you know.” 

“TI beg to know,” said Laura, “if they don’t 
wear a covering for the head where we are going ?” 

“Not such things as that, Laura!” 

“Well, they may wear what they like, Fred, 
but I shall dress as I always do, with some regard 
for my personal appearance.” 

So the flimsy, filmy, graceful toy went in, and 
after it an imported dressing-gown, a present to 
Laura from one of Fred’s business friends. Em- 
broidered with silk and faced with satin, with a 
train three yards long, Fred groaned when he saw 
Laura tugging its massive folds into a packable 
shape. 

You must remember,” begged Fred, “ that you 
are going for your health, Laura ; it’s a farm, you 
know.” 

“T know pretty well what a farm-house means, 
Fred. Where there’s a nice set, it don’t matter 
about the surroundings.” 

But a couple of nights later, when the Walsing- 
hams and Miss Gerty Sayres had at last reached 
the end of their journey, poor pretty Mrs. Wal- 
singham found the surroundings of such impor- 
tance that they absolutely made heer ill. 

Fred, who was not much above medium height, 
had to confine himself to a strip in the middle of 
the bed-chamber, as it sloped from thence rather 
abruptly to every point in the compass. The walls 
were roughly finished in plaster, a rag carpet cov- 
ered the floor, a wooden wash-stand, two chairs, 
and a pine table comprised ‘the furniture of this 
apartment. Green paper curtains were fastened 
with tacks and tapes to the windows, and as Laura 
climbed upon the four-poster, and sank upon the 
bed with a sob of desperation, a suggestive rustle 
beneath her betrayed the presence of straw. 

“He might as well have sent us to a jail ora 
poor-house,” groaned Laura. “The mean, hate- 
ful wretch! Heaven knows what wretched hole 
Gerty and the children are condemned to!” 

But Gerty and the little ones had already glad- 
ly accepted the situation. It was another big 
room on the other side of the hall, the roof even 
more sloping, but these new occupants were not 
very tall. There was more rag carpet, more wood- 
en chairs, another four-poster upon which they 
climbed, and, tired with their mountain ride, per- 
haps a little pleased with the novelty of the grim 
necessities about them, they slept well, notwith- 
standing the obnoxious rustle of straw. Little 
Adéle’s golden curls were close to the raven tresses 
of Gerty, and long before Fred and Laura had 
awakened from the disturbed sleep into which 
they had fallen at midnight, Gertrude and the 
children had climbed the big bluff opposite the 
house, and while Adéle’s eyes glistened at the 
raspberries growing wild on every bush, those 
of Gertrude softened, and with tearful splendor 
gazed and gazed upon the big misty mountain- 
tops, near by and distant, as far as those eyes 
could reach. 

But not all the misty mountain-tops and shad- 
owy ravines, floating clouds of luminous splendor 
or wind-blown summits, neither stewed chicken 
nor cream gravy, good Graham gems, brown bread 
and white bread, flaky biscuits, old-fashioned meats 
and preserves, fresh eggs poached upon delicate 
toast, mountain raspberries smothered in cream, 
and many a dainty syllabub contrived to please 
her fancy—not all of these delights and more could 
soften the heart or smooth the brow of poor little 
Mrs. Walsingham, 

Despite Fred’s remonstrances, she had donned 
the trailing robe from across the seas, and sailed 
in to breakfast, leaning upon Fred’s arm. But 
not a soul seemed to care whether she wore a 
calico gown or in what fashion she reached the 
table. There were more rag carpets, more wood- 
en chairs, and indeed the breakfast was very 
creditable ; but was it to be supposed she could 
be satisfied with merely enough to eat ? 

There were no other boarders, and even these 
farming people did not seem to be properly im- 
— with the magnificence of the imported 
robe. 

“You see, Laura,” said Fred, apologetically, 
“they’re surfeited with splendor. These folks 
have it in the sky and the hills. They’re used to 
every color in the rainbow served up by a mas- 
terly hand. And somehow Nature, dressing her- 
self up in this way, has spoiled the folks for Art.” 

Fred was a little touched himself by the beau- 
ty of the scene about him. 

“Pooh!” said Laura, “don't be ridiculous, Fred. 
The reflection of these awful green curtains ruins 
sentiment of any kind, and makes that sickly 
smile of yours very ghastly indeed. You know 
very well that it’s all a sort of sullenenvy. That 
eldest girl would give the eyes out of ber head 
for a decent dress ; and, besides—they can’t help 
it, poor things—there’s a crushing sensation in 
being shut up among these hills. It takes the 
heart out of one’s body when one thinks how hard 
it is to get over these rough, steep roads ; it’s like 
bars and bolts to me. I don’t feel as if I could 
breathe here at all. There isn’t a comfortable 
couch or lounge or chair in the whole place.” 

“But, Laura,” pleaded Fred, “we didn’t come 
to stay in the house.” 

he: And where else can one stay, pray? These 
miserable rough walls are at least a shelter, and 
the doors all open out upon this desert. There 
isn’t even the intermediate stage of a piazza. 
There’s no croquet ; no one to talk to; nothing to 
see or do. Yes, it’s all very well for you and 
Gerty and the children to scramble up these hills, 
and go into raptures over what you call the 
scenery. I must say I am candid enough to own 
that ’'m disappointed. The fact is, we've come 
too near; it’s like flattening one’s nose against a 





picture. The way to see a mountain is from a 
distance ; then you have all that dreamy, melting 
effect that a true artist always catches in his 
paintings. It’s such a dreadful disillusion to fing 
them covered with scrub oaks and stunted shrubs 
full of ugly gullies and hideous stones. It’s like 
discovering daubs of color put on with the thumb, 
And Gerty will be all tanned and scratched, Adale’s 
complexion will be ruined, Freddy will break his 
neck, and I’m just wretched over it. Fred—J—] 
—want—to—go—home to Ash—Ashlawn,” 

Here she fell to sobbing as if her little heart 
would break—a sight to make her husband take 
leave of the last remnant of his wits. He rushed 
out desperately, and made arrangements that very 
day to leave the farm-house and go direct to the 
nearest hotel. 

Having reached this big square box, with plen. 
ty of balconies, summer-houses, tents, hammocks 
croquet, and all the outside luxuries appertaining 
to these places, Laura went within with a thank- 
ful heart, which overflowed with peaceful serenity 
when she found herself again within reach of a big 
dressing mirror, her little feet sinking into a soft 
carpet, her weary limbs resting in an easy-chair, 
and the glaring sun shut out by civilized shades 
and lace drapery. Ered also heaved a sigh of 
relief, and even Gertrude—dear little woman that 
she was, inheriting naturally some of the failings 
of our charming but vulnerable progenitor Eve, 
believing, as this lovely lady did in the Garden of 
Eden before the approach of the wily tempter, that 
nothing was wanting to complete her paradise— 
even Gertrude was ashamed and disgusted to find 
that there was just one little yearning unfilled; 
and when, after assisting with an elaborate toilet 
for the children and their mamma, and even Fred 
had asked her advice about his tie ; when she had, 
to the great disgust of Laura, slipped on a simple 
black dress, and putting her hair plainly back 
from her face, followed them down to the piazza 
of the hotel; when, to the exclusion of all that 
glorious scene before her, her eyes fell upon just 
one man among the others standing there in his 
old attitude of careless grace, with a light som- 
brero hat shading his handsome face, and a toilet 
of that neutral severity, yet charming ease, that 
always characterized his personal belongings, poor 
little Gerty was ashamed and disgusted to find her 
cheeks burning, her heart filling—oh, how humil- 
iating it was! Never had that foolish heart beat- 
en so on yonder glowing cloud-capped summits. 

“ Now you see,” whispered Laura, “I told you 
to crimp your hair and put on your grenadine. 
I was afraid Granville Thorn would be here, and 
why in the world you should make such a guy of 
yourself I can not imagine.” 

Mrs. Walsingham herself had donned her pret- 
tiest costume; her hair was in a fluffy mass of 
crinkles and curls, her eyes shone like sapphires, 
her cheeks glowed: many a languid hand lifted a 
glass to scan this new arrival, and the few gen- 
tlemen that lingered in this mountain retreat 
were stirred to something like energy in seekin 
an introduction to this new star that had loom 
upon the horizon. So began the old life of dis- 
sipation and gayety, Mrs. Walsingham the gayest 
of the gay. No laugh was lighter or merrier than 
her own, no step lighter in the dance, and now, 
indeed, she even seemed to appreciate the beauty 
of the scenery by which she was still surrounded. 
In their frequent mountain rides she seemed over- 
whelmed with the pretty freaks of nature, which 
had before remained unnoticed. She clapped her 
hands aver a little stream, no thicker, perhaps, 
than your thumb, trickling from a rocky ledge; 
she lay back and closed her eyes when a spot in 
their journey was reached at which the phleg- 
matic driver paused for the usual exclamations 
of delight ; she begged them not to let her see it, 
it would take her breath away—she could not 
bear so much loveliness. Fred got down and 
smoked his cigar, looking over at his wife a little 
dubiously and anxiously, but, on the whole, with 
the air of one who approved while he, perhaps, 
deplored. She was really superb style—there was 
no doubt about that at all. But when they reach- 
ed home after these excursions, Laura would creep 
up to her room, and, pulling off her pretty capar- 
isons, would beg Gerty to undo her stays “ quick, 
quick, Gerty—I shall faint, I’m afraid.” And 
when Gerty’s trembling fingers had loosened the 
strings, and bathed her forehead, and held to her 
lips a stimulant of some sort, she would revive a 
little and gasp out an interdiction about Fred. 

“Don’t tell him, Gerty, don’t! he’d take me 
away again. It was only exhaustion; it’s all over 
now, dear. Let’s go down.” 

There came, however, a night when pretty Mrs. 
Walsingham stopped several times in the manip- 
ulation of her toilet for the evening. There was 
a tightening sensation about her lungs; she could 
not get her breath; a cold hand seemed to touch 
her heart. 

“Indigestion, dear,” she said to Gertrude. But 
it was serious and formidable enough to interrupt 
her pleasure ; do what she would, it was impossi- 
ble to conquer that faintness that almost partook 
of the weakness of death. So, at las slipping 
on the imported robe, she gave up dressing for 
that night—the more readily, that an idea had 
entered her head which drove away for the time 
all disappointment and chagrin. 

“2 ane” she said, “ will you do something 
for me, without making any fuss, right away, and 
without a murmur? Because, if you don’t, I shall 
go down, ill as I am, and really I feel very badly 
indeed.” saciid 

“Yes, yes, dear,” whispe erty. 7 

* Shes pa on my amber silk there. We're 
about the same size, and the illusion over-skirt 
will make every thing right. Let me fix your 
hair, and wear those blossoms that Granville Thorn 
got to-day. Yes, yes, don’t shake your head— 
don’t tremble like a goose. You shall, you must; 
I’ve set my heart upon it.” 

That heart—which Fred and Gerty could see 
perceptibly beat beneath the folds of her robe— 
that poor little heart must not be thwarted. Ger- 
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ty, with the best grace she could muster, obeyed 
each separate behest of Laura's; with the aid of 
Fred curled and crimped her hair; with difficulty 
escaped the application of a cosmetic; donned 
the amber silk and illusion over-skirt, Laura’s 
trembling fingers fastening the blossoms in her 
hair got by Granville Thorn that day; and at last 
she was led to the big dressing mirror and told 
triumphantly to look there! She looked, and be- 
held really a lovely woman, even more beautiful 
than Laura herself; for the big black melting 
eyes of Gertrude, the high pale brow, the tremu- 
lous lips, the glossy hair massed high upon the 
little shapely head, among which lay those blos- 
soms of Granville Thorn’s, the silk and illusion, 
the laces and gems—al] these seemed but to serve 
as a graceful drapery that half concealed some- 
thing yet more charming. The shy color that 
came and fled, the pleading light in her eyes, told 
of a pure virginal soul within. She heard with a 
sense almost of not hearing, so timidly out of her- 
self was she—Gerty heard Laura actually tell Fred 
to take her to Granville Thorn at once. 

“ He’ll take care of her,” said Laura, “ and then 
do you come back to me.” 

Granville Thorn had been waiting so long for 
the appearance of Fred with Mrs. Walsingham 
that he could not repress a start of relief when 
he saw Fred sauntering across the room, the am- 
ber silk trailing at his side. He was so near- 
sighted that it was not till he put up his glass 
‘that he discovered his flowers upon another head 
than Laura’s. Fred had reached him before he 
could think it was a bore, and was gone again, 
leaving a trembling little hand upon his arm, be- 
fore he could make up his mind that that charm- 
ing head he had already seen. 

A head that had always seemed shapely enough 
to him, but, like that of a fawn or some shy ani- 
mal, retreating when pursued. He was some- 
what amazed and pleased to find it now, beneath 
his own, crowned with the flowers it had cost him 
so much trouble to obtain. It brought a faint 
sense of pleasure, that something new and un- 
looked for always brings to a satiated existence. 
That pleasure rapidly increased as he studied 
this strange phenomenon—a beautiful butterfly 
that had not cast off all the attributes of a plain 
little grub. Granville Thorn was amazed to find 
the hours slipping by, each one fresher, more 
amusing, than the last. He had been in the hab- 
it of getting on with a sort of skin-deep endurance; 
nothing ever went deeper than a layer of his epi- 
dermis. He had, indeed, begun to fear that ail 
anatomy beneath was a piece of mere mechanism. 
As he was naturally cautious and abstemious, he 
never had a sensation of pain; but then a sensa- 
tion of absolute pleasure was also unknown to 
him. And besides the obtrusive thought that he 
was cheated out of something very desirable, it 
was a blow to his vanity. He was perfectly 
aware that his was the proper height and breadth 
of manhood, his mustache comfortably long and 
luxuriant, his nose shapely, and his manner un- 
exceptionable; he knew that he could talk about 
as well as was necessary, that his health was all 
that could be desired, that a kind Providence had 
endowed him with a certain taste in clothing him- 
self ; in fact, he was aware that the only deside- 
ratum wanting to his existence was a proper 
amount of feeling. He endeavored in a well-bred 
way to cultivate it—it was a graceful thing when 
held in check—but the germ didn’t seem to be 
there ; it was not to be reared. He had given it 
up altogether, when the singular charm of this 
woman at his side had suddenly called it into 
being. He was surprised, delighted, grateful, and 
he told her so. 

Imagine, if you can, what these hours were 
to our poor little maiden—she that had held tim- 
idly aloof from this paradise, that feared even to 
step upon the threshold of this happiness, so su- 
premely dear to the heart of woman—the bliss 
of being beautiful, attractive, admired, beloved, 
the bliss dear to the flesh as well as the spirit; 
for the flesh is so weak, do what we may, it 
yearns, even if in vain, with thorny bitterness, for 
the full delight of the senses. To look from 
afar, like a banished spirit, upon the joys of oth- 
ers—this had been Gerty’s heritage ; and now to 
know, to feel, to have Granville Thorn tell her, 
that she was apart of it all, the chief part to 
him, to many ; for his were not the only eyes that 
clung to that dim recess where floated upon the 
floor that amber silk and illusion, and where 
those blossoms trembled upon that exquisite 
background. 

It must have been past midnight when all this 
joy was put to flight by the apparition of a white, 
scared face above her own, and a few words 
gasped out in her ear: 

“Come, Gerty, for God’s sake! Laura is ill; 
I'm afraid she’s dying !” 

Pale, trembling, bewildered, Gerty was half 
led, half carried, to the room where Laura lay 
with the pallor of death in her face, her eyes half 
closed, her breathing scarcely perceptible. 


Who can picture the agony of those long, weary 
hours of waiting, while Fred sat speechlessly by 
the bedside, holding the limp white hand of Laura 
tight within his own, and Gerty crouched in a cor- 
ner of the room, soothing and caressing the ter- 
ror-stricken little ones? Two or three medical 
men had now reached the scene of disaster, but 
the eyes and ears and hearts and beings of all 
our little family strained wildly for the announce- 
ment of another arrival, that of dear, good, pow- 
erful Dr. Pitcairn himself. 

Granville Thorn at last drove to the door, the 
mountain pony panting and bathed in foam. Out 
came an athletic leg, after it a form enveloped in 
* great-coat, from the high collar of which rose a 
head rough and unkempt, but the first sight of jt 
fave a ray of hope to the wretched landlord’s de- 
‘pairing soul. The rugged head of this disciple 
©! Galen had something about it that was invig- 
rating, comforting, and inspiring. When it was 
Yet at the end of the corridor, Fred burst into 





sobs of relief, and Gerty flew in her trailing robe 
of amber to fall at his feet. For one moment 
he paused, then went grimly on; but Granville 
Thorn, his pearl-gray hat discolored and shape- 
less with the dews of night, his dress-coat dusty 
and disheveled, his eyeglass completely demol- 
ished by one of the doctor’s buttons, unwashed 
and unshorn, led Gerty gently after. 

They reached the door in time to see the doc- 
tor’s head bent over the poor little lady’s pale, 
drawn face, and his air of scrutiny became so se- 
vere and stern that poor Fred grasped his coat 
and cried out, 

“For God’s sake, doctor, don’t shake your 
head! Have mercy, I beg of you!” 

“Tut, tut, man!” said Dr. Pitcairn; “pray to 
God, not to me. It is her heart. I told you to 
take her where she could have rest and quiet. 
There is hope always, but, my good people, it 
rests with God.” 

Then suddenly the hand of Gerty slipped from 
Granville Thorn’s ; she fell upon her knees, and 
all at once there came to the fainting hearts of 
the listeners there a little prayer, child-like, prom- 
ising, trusting, confiding. It rose sweet and clear, 
with pleading distinctness, and out into the ray- 
less night it sped, who knows where ? ' 

Fred bowed by the bedside, the rugged head 
of the doctor bent, and Granville Thorn instinct- 
ively put up his hand and lifted from his head 
the limp and shattered covering there. 

Three days after, the doctor thought that by 
easy stages Laura might be removed to the farm- 
house from which they had so lately departed. 
And those were changed hearts that entered that 
lowly portal and humbly partook of the cheer and 
hospitality there. 

Changed hearts, indeed. The night before they 
left that big, blank, hateful hotel, Granville Thorn 
begged Gerty for just one little moment upon the 
balcony. 

“Just one,” he pleaded; “I will not detain 
you.” 

But Gertrude’s hand rested cold on the bal- 
cony railing. Her face looked like marble in the 
moonlight. A chill wind crept up from the val- 
ley, and sent a shiver to that impulse of Gran- 
ville Thorn. 

“Miss Sayres—Gertrude,” he began, “those 
hours we spent together in the room within here 
were the sweetest of my life; they cling to me, 
they haunt me yet. Say, tell me, I implore of 
you, were they as sweet to you? DidIrevelina 
fool’s paradise, or was it all real and true, and 
sacred and divine? Miss Sayres—Gertrude— 
could you care for me again, forever, as you did 
then ?” 

He took her hand from the balcony railing; it 
lay cold and still within his own. Two big tears 
rolled out of her eyes, and down upon her plain 
black dress. The shadow and silence and that 
thin spectral haze made the melancholy pro- 
found. 

Granville Thorn felt his heart grow cold, but it 
still yearned to that impulse, 

“Oh, speak—tell me. You did love me!” he 
said, at the same time cursing the instinct that 
led him to talk of the past. 

“T did—yes,” said Gerty; “but it is gone; I 
have it no longer, somehow. It is gone forever, 
Mr. Thorn.” 

She looked so sad, and she looked so sweet. 
Her eyes turned themselves from him, and seem- 
ed to seek out in that ghastly vapor for some- 
thing that fled away. 

Granville Thorn had never loved her as he did 
at that moment. 

“It will come again,” he said, gently. 
wait.” 

“No,” she said, “it will come no more!” And 
then she turned to go. He led her in and bade 
her good-by, never losing hope for a moment. 

And the next day, as they entered the old 
farm-house, no heart among the three, chastened 
and changed as they were, had altered like that 
of Gerty Sayres. ’ 

It almost made her sad, for now, indeed, she 
had lost all. Ever since that awful night Dr. 
Pitcairn had found her dressed out in that amber 
robe with all that illusion about her, with crimps 
and curls and those flowers in her hair, ever 
since he had shuffled them aside and tramped 
grimly on, he had avoided her, and held her in 
gruff disfavor. He had never known what a 
silly, trifling, frivolous creature she was. He had 
thought her a good, noble, wise, and helpful wom- 
an, and now that he had found her out, he despised 
her, of course, as she well deserved. 

And as she had lost all, that old sweet, dim, 
tormenting, delicious phantom had fled away, and 
now even the regard, the respect, the affection of 
this good heart was denied her. It was too hard, 
too bitter—she could not bear it. 

So when Laura was out of danger, the good 
doctor must hurry away to his other patients, and 
after eating a hasty meal at daybreak, speeding 
out to the horse that was to carry him over the 
mountain road homeward, he found upon the 
door-step the slim little figure offa woman. 

“ Why, God bless my soul!” said Dr. Pitcairn ; 
“is that you, Gerty ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” she said; and getting upon her 

feet, she put a trembling little hand upon his 
arm. 
“T could not bear you should go away,” she 
began, “and think it was my fault I was dressed 
that way the night you came. I had only worn 
my black dress all along, and put my hair back 
plain, as I always do; but Laura made me put 
on her amber silk, and Fred curled my hair, and 
I couldn’t help it, because Laura looked so ill. 
I didn’t dare’refuse her. But it wasn’t my fault, 
Dr. Pitcairn, and it isn’t fair you should hate 
and despise me because I was dressed in that 
way.” 

Here she paused, because she felt the arm 
upon which her fingers rested trembling strange- 
ly, and looking up in the rugged face above her 
own, she saw something there that checked her. 


“T will 





“Hate and despise you!” he said, in a voice 
unspeakably tender. “ With all that silk and gos- 
samer about you, with your faded flowers and 
gewgaws, and all that trumpery of the ball foiled 
by this sudden blow, you looked so like a little 
broken butterfly, my dear, that my heart ached 
for you. I found it hard to forget you for your 
poor sister yonder, so I wisely turned my head 
from a fatal distraction, Gerty.” 

“ And you will still respect me, and—” 

“T will still love you, dear,” he said, “as I 
have always, and shall forever.” 

He lifted her quite from the floor, kissed her 
forehead, and then went off to town. 

Who did Gerty marry? Well, I do not know. 
But as for Granville Thorn, he has gone abroad, 
and the French proverb says the absent are al- 
ways in the wrong. 
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MARCH, 1877. 


11.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

18.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

25.—Sixth Sunday in Lent; Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Friday, 80.—Good-Friday. 

Saturday, 31.—Easter-even. 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Mr. ToorH in prison is an object of interest 
to his friends and admirers. He still keeps the 
keys of his church in his own possession, so that 
the curate appointed to fill his place can not en- 
ter without breaking in the door. Many persons 
visit the defiant rector; and one of the “‘ Sisters 
of Mercy” attached to St. James’s constantly 
waits upon him. A bath and easy-chair, with 
books and papers, quite relieve the bareness of 
prison furniture, and contribute to the prison- 
er’s comfort. A dressing-room adjoins his cell, 
so that Mr. TooTH’s apartments may be said to 
be quite luxurious. In fact, society has in our 
age become so humane that a modern martyr 
has small chance of winning a martyr’s glory. 

It is reported that he will not remain long in 
prison ; it would be folly in the government to 
carry the punishment for contempt of court to 
extremities. 

The wrath just now pouring upon the heads 
of the English bishops is fearful. Good Arch- 
bishop Tair comes in for the principal share of 
it. e and his associates are held responsible 
by Mr. Toots and the “‘ ritualists” for the enact- 
ment of the “‘ Public Worship Regulation Law.” 
One letter received by the rector of Hatcham in 
- was thus addressed: ‘‘ The Rev. A. Toots, 

orsemonger Lane Jail, martyr a wick- 
edness in the paleces of Lambeth and Rochester.” 





Mr. Moopy’s :neetings, the latter part of the 
week ending February 17, were largely attended. 
The noon audjences number about persons, 
and at night the Tabernacle is crowded. On 
Friday, the 16th, ‘‘ Temperance” was the subject 
of discourse. In handling it Mr. Moopy aims to 
reach the men who are considered to be hope- 
lessly intemperate. Sunday morning, the 18th, 
he preached on “ Daniel,’ and on the following 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday on 
‘* Heaven, and how to get there.’? Afternoon 
—! have been added, making now three 

aily. 





“Uncle Tom,” of Uncle Tom's Cabin, is still 
alive and hearty. At least the Rev. Josep 
HENsON, who claims to be the original of the 
famous character in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, has 
been for some time in England, where he has 
received much attention. He puts his age at 
eighty-eight years. A furewell mecting in his 
honor was lately held in the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, at which Lord SHarrespunry presided. 
The English people have given ‘“* Uncle Tom” 
the sum of £1300. 





The debate in England which has grown out 
of the temperance revival is conducted with 
great vigor on both sides, and in a very practi- 
cal fashion. Neither party deals much in ab- 
stract principles; statistics are more depend- 
ed upon for arguments. The ‘ Gothenburg 
system,”’ which has been assailed by Mr. Lowe 
in the Fortnightly Review, is defended by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, its most zealous advocate. Mr. 
Lowe favors free trade in liquor; Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN answers that it was tried in Liverpool, 
with such disastrous effects that restrictions 
were quickly imposed again. In favor of the 
Gothenburg system of sale by the city govern- 
ments, the broad principle is laid down that 
‘‘when the state finds it necessary to impose 
limitations on the sale of liquor, the control of 
the monopoly thus created ought to be in the 
hands of the representatives of the people.’’ In 
Gothenburg, a city of Sweden, drunkenness has 
been reduced by this plan fifty per cent. It is 
probable that it will be tried in the city of Bir- 
mingh&im. 





It is not often any good comes of money ac- 
cumulated by gambling, but-one instance worth 
recording bas occurred. Miss Mary Dancer, 
who by the death of her father, a noted gambler 
of this city, came into possession ofa fortune es- 
timated at $500,000, has left by her will $335,000 
to various religious and charitable institutions. 
She is described as having been a lady of fine 
character and unusually devout spirit. 





Much comment is made in Europe upon the 
bill now before the Parliament of Italy for pre- 
venting the abuse of the clerical office. The de- 
bates upon it in the Chamber of Deputies re- 
vealed great bitterness of feeling toward the 
>) e was denounced as the enemy both 
of Italy and modern civilization. Evidently the 
tirades of Prus IX. against the Italian govern- 
ment have not fallen upon inattentive ears, and 
in this debate the Deputies have been determined 
to repay him with interest. The bill has yet to 
come before the Senate. 





My. SpuRGEON has written a brief history of 
his church, and a wonderful history it is. The 
congregation is old, dating from the time of the 
first Stuart kings of England. Twenty-three 
years ago Mr. SpuRGEON became the pastor. 
The “Tabernacle” was opened in 1861, having 














cost £31,332. It will seat easily 6000 persons, 


At the close of 1854 Mr. SpurGron had 313 mem- 
bers; in 1859, 1332; in 1864, 2087; in 1869, 4047; 
in 1875, 4813. A Pastors’ College for the train- 
ing of young men is maintained at an annual 
cost of £5000; also an orphanage at Stockwell, 
at the same annual charge. Its inmates are 240 
boys, who are fed, clothed, and educated. For- 
ty-five men are kept at work in the city as col- 
porteurs. A Sunday-school of 1000 is one of the 
adjuncts of the church, and to the list may be 
added benefit societies and unions of every va- 
riety of name. 





Messrs. Moopy and SANKEY have written to 
San Francisco that they can not visit that city 
before the spring of 1878. 





The Rey. Dr. Scnarr, now in Europe, writes 
that it has been determined to hold the next 
German Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
at Berne, Switzerland. The time fixed upon is 
August or September of this year. Tuasmuch 
as the care and entertainment of so large a com- 
pany as will be probably assembled will be a 
heavy burden for Berne, other cities of Switzer- 
land will co-operate. The proposal of a Con- 
ference in Rome has been abandoned in deference 
to the very decided objections of the American 
branch of the Alliance. The reason why the 
next Conference is not held in England is *‘ very 
complimentary,”’ Dr. ScHarF reports, ‘* to Amer- 
ica, I was frankly told by members of the Brit- 
ish Alliance that they could not possibly get up 
such an enthusiastic and successful Conference 
as the one of New York, and that therefore they 
had better not attempt it.’’ 





The Observer counts seven daily prayer-meet- 
ings held in New York city. Four are business 
men’s meetings—one in Fulton Street, known 
all over the world, It is now in its twentieth 
year, and has never been omitted on a single 
secular day. Another is the West Side Meeting, 
which is held, also at noon, in Greenwich Street, 
near Warren. The attendance is over one hun- 
dred persons. A third is the Business Young 
Men’s Meeting, held in the Laight Street Baptist 
Church. A fourth is the ‘‘ Bankers’ and Brokers’ 
Prayer-Meeting,”’ which assembles in the John 
Street Methodist Church. The attendance here 
is very large. Besides these, there is a prayer- 
meeting every afternoon in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and one ev- 
ery evening in the M‘AuLey Water Street Mis- 
sion, and the Home for Women, also in Water 
Street. During and after Mr. Moqpy’s preach- 
ing in London numerous daily prayer-meetings 
were held in that city. 





The new Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Boston was opened for public worship with- 
out a dollar of indebtedness. Its total cost was 
$750,000. Trinity has had an eventful history, 
the original organization dating as far back as 
1728. Five of the former rectors were elected 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 





The usual carefully prepared statistics of Con- 
gregationalism in the United States have appear- 
ed in the Congregational Quarterly. This is the 
only American Congregational year-book. The 
churches are 3500 in number; of these, 980 have 
settled pastors, and 1783 acting pastors. There 
are 3333 ministers, of whom 959 are not in the 
pastoral work. The church members are 350,658 ; 
20,844 members were added during 1876 on pro- 
fession of faith. The benevolent contributions in 
1876 of 2635 churches reporting were $1,278,252; 
the home expenditures of 1548 churches report- 
ing were $2,584,166. The net gain of church 
members for the year was 12,345. 





The Baptists in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland number 365,797 members. 
They have 3476 chapels, 1913 ministers, 3524 lay 
preachers, and sittings for 935,015 persons. In 
1867 the numbers were 2411 churches, 2642 chap- 
els, and 321,524 members. 





One of the most successful Baptist ministers 
in Liverpool is a merchant, LockHART by name, 
who has charge of the Toxteth Tabernacle. His 
members number 538; his tabernacle has seats 
for 1700 persons, and is always full on Sunday 
evenings. Mr. Lockwart is still in business, 
and hus been in the service of this church for 
seven years. He works without fee or reward. 





On Tuesday, January 24, the Folkestone ritual 
case came before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. This court, as newly organized, 
has tive episcopal assessors. Tle Rev. CHARLES 
RIDSDALE is the perpetual curate of St. Peter's 
Church, Folkestone. He was charged with ritu- 
alistic practices, such as the use of wafers in the 
Holy Communion, vestments, etc. Judgment 
was given February 8, 1876, in favor of the com- 
plainants by Lord Penzance. It was expected 
that the case would occupy a week or more, 





The English Unitarian Year-Book records 362 
places of worship in England. Of the whole 
number, 105 are without and 257 have pastors. 





The organization of institutes fpr the training 
of laymen for Christian work still goes on both 
in this country and in England. The Protestant 
Episcopalians have established a school for evan- 
gelists in Cincinnati. On January 3, the Wes- 
leyans of England opened im London a Wesley- 
an Local Preachers’ Institute. The subjects of 
study will be both literary and theological, and 
will include Hebrew, Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
logic, and mental philosophy. 





coos to the report of Bishop Marvin, 
of the Southern Methodist Church, the Japanese 
official order for the observance of the Christian 
Sunday as a day of rest is obeyed only by per- 
sons who are in the employment of the govern- 
ment. He explains that the numerous Ameri- 
cans in the service of the state refused to work 
on Sunday, so.that the concession of that day 
to them as a holiday was a matter of necessity. 
Practically Sunday is for shop-keepers in Tokio 
the busiest of the week, for it is selected by sol- 
diers and other government servants as their 
chief day for shopping. Isupa, a native who 
conducts a government experimental farm, and 
edits an agricultural journal, puts on his gate 
on every Sunday morning a sign announcing, 
“No business transacted here to-day.’’ Iscpa 
is a decided Christian. 
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number of cases, dependent upon the 
modicum of groceries furnished by the 
visitors who go round to the homes of 
the applicants. 

The majority of those who apply to 
Mr. Ketiock for food as well as cog) 
are recommended by him to go to §¢ 
John’s Guild. Every body knows this 
institution and its work; every body 
has come across it or its agents in one 


FREIGHT-TRAIN BRAKEMAN. 

Tne position of a freight - train 
brakeman is one of peculiar hardship 
and peril, especialls in winter, when 
he without shelter, ex- 
posed to wind, rain, or snow, ready to 
sharp warning of the eng}- 
_ For this duty young 








must stand, 





obey the 








. hi 
neer s whi 
men of ‘ frame, strong nerve, place or another for several years past, 
nd steady | s are selected; for it and thousands of dollars in money and 


clothing and provisions have been con. 
tributed to replenish its stores as they 
have been consumed. No time was 


these qualities to perform 
the post No one whose 
by drinking could 





rves are \ ‘ > 
e trusted where a slip of hand or ever so hard in this city that this in. 
foot, or unsteadiness of sight, ction stitution has not been able successfully 
Our s rae to life, gives a graph- to make its appeal for the poor, and it 
ag tog prom oe has never been heard in vain. In wip. 


ter, the freezing and starving are fed 
and clothed; in summer, the pining 
children and sickly mothers are caught 
up for a day now and then, and blessed 
in body and mind by a breath of fresh 
air and a meal of good things on the 
hospital barge of the Guild. Unfor. 
tunately this institution has not been 
sustained commensurately with the 
Strain put upon it this season, and sey. 


f what he must endure on a 
t, when the brake 
chill through his heavy gloves, 
ind car roofs are as slip- 
fa skating rink. 












HELPING THE POOR. 


r artists chanced to wit- 





ONE, OT our 
ness short time since, in ¢ herry eral times the treasury has run see 
Stree } ted on this page low. The great reveption at the Naw 
—the oal by the city York Academy held on the evening of ° 


WasuIncTon’s birthday has done much, 
however, toward replenishing the emp. 
ty coffers, and it is to be hoped that 
during the remainder of the season the 
usefulness of the society will not be 
impaired by failing resources. The Ful. 
ton Market kitchen is still dispensing 
daily a good meal to all who may ap- 
. ply for it during the hours the place is 
open. The same throngs continue to ap- 
ply daily for this relief, which has been 
furnished for weeks past by the people 
engaged in business in the market 

The two charitable shelters where 
the homeless poor can have a night's 
lodging free of expense—the Night 
Shelter, corner of Avenue D and Tenth 
Street, and the Shiloh Shelter, corner 
of Prince and Marion streets—continue 
to be nightly crowded, the same class 
(working-men out of employment) be- 
ing the inmates. The officials of all 
the charitable societies unite in saying 
that March will be the most trying of 
any of the season on the poor, and 
that an increase in the charitable do- 
nations for the distressed will be abso- 
lutely needed. In the tenement-houses, 
where the poor are erowded together 
in such numbers and in great discom- 
fort and destitution, the month of March 
is always marked by a large increase 
in the number of the sick. 


his office is « besieged by suf- 
nle seeking this form of re- 


lief. The Department of Charities 





and Correction is giving no out-door 
f this winter, there being no funds 
lable for that purpose, but the ap- 
lieants for coal! make known their 
,er wants to the superintendent, in 
despair of finding help elsewhere. 
The various charitable sox ieties, em- 
ed by lack of funds, can do 
little more than keep from absolute 
starvation the families dependent upon 
them. Mr. Ketzock states that the 
» apply to him for coal in- 
splain’ that their families 
ire hungry and in want of some mon- 
ev with which to buy food, the couple 
of dollars* given by one or other of 
the societies being insufficient to pro- 
vide the ne cessaries of life for a week. 


It is thé rule among the societies to 









} 





look out for “ revolvers’’—that is, peo- 


ple who go from one society to an- 
other, getting a little from each—and 
when any one is found to be getting 
relief from one soc iety, all the others 
who know of that fact at once refuse 
to give any further help. In this way 
the families of the poor are, in a great 












































HELPING THE POOR—GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF COAL BY THE CiTY—SCENE IN CHERRY STREZT.—[FRom a 8 sr C. A. Kesrets.] 
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A DAY’S “STILL HUNTING” AFTER BUFFALO. 
, rh “This is the manner in which the buffalo is | rying ‘our hides and meat to the nearest frontier | ourselves to camp by. We placed our wagons so 
A DAY AFTER BUFFALO. town that offered a market. A had a Rem- | as to make a wind-break to the north and east, 


Tue artist to whose pencil we are indebted for 
these sketches gives the following account of his 
adventures : 

“ Buffalo-hunting takes place in this way: A 
party of well-mounted men dash up to a herd 
of these unwieldy-looking monsters, each man 
singles out his animal, and exerts his horse’s ev- 
ery nerve to run in alongside it; then he finish- 
es it by a well-directed bullet from his revolver. 
To bring down your animal, even when overtaken, 
requires no little skill ; and when to this is added 
the chance of his actively resenting your imme- 
diate and, to him, disagreeable proximity, there is 
enough fascination and excitement in this sport 





to satisfy any. 


hunted for pleasure; but the large demand for 
their hides, for military trappings and such pur- 
poses, gives rise to another mode, and one which 
is far more effective in its results, as regards the 
number ‘accounted for’ by one man. This is 
what is called ‘still hunting?’ and is adopted by 
men who follow buffalo hunting as a business. 
It is done on foot and with a rifle. 

“ Toward the end of January, 1875, I found my- 
self, in company with two other men, in the south- 
western portion of Kansas, in quest of buffalo hides 
and meat. My companions were A , & prac- 
ticed hand at buffalo-hunting on the plains, and 
deer and other game on the Rocky Mountains ; 
and W——, a man we had hired to skin for us, 
We had with us two wagons, to be used for car- 








INGTON rifle, forty-four calibre, and weighing about 
thirteen pounds, and I had a Snarps of the same 
weight and calibre. 

“A severe snow-storm had driven the buffalo 
in a southeasterly direction, and we, coming from 
the Rocky Mountains, had only as yet fallen in 
with a scattered herd, all very wild, but out of 
which we had already managed to get a good 
number of hides. On the evening of the 29th of 
January we descried just before sundown a herd 
of seventy or eighty cows and calves about two 
miles to the east, feeding in a northwesterly di- 
rection. At once deciding to go after them next 
day, we sought about for a ‘ buffalo wallow’ con- 
taining melted snow enough for our horses and 


|; and having collected a large sack of buffalo chips 





| (dry buffalo dung), the only kind of fuel on the 


prairie flats, and picketed our horses, we were 
soon engaged frying buffalo hump, baking bread, 
and boiling coffee. 

“Supper over, our horses watered and fed with 
grain, and the pipe of peace smoked out over our 
sorry smouldering fire, we rolled ourselves into 
our blankets, the only warm place, with the ther 
mometer far below freezing-point, there to enjoy 
a good sleep, provided our pillows were not 
dragged from under our heads by the wolves. 

“The following morning was fine and clear, 
though a little windy. We were up by sunrise, 
and after having breakfasted, cleaned our guns, 
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and filled our cartridge belts, we started with our 
wagons in search of the herd we had seen the 
We had not gone far when we 
some distance to the north, and 
Halting, we lay down be- 


night before. 
sighted them 
feeding toward us. 
hind the wagons and waited till they should get 
nearer. At last the moment came for action and 
a move on to them. . 

“ Les + W—— in charge of the wagons, with 





dian file, 1 
Both crouched down with our guns at the 
trail. So we made for them in a straight line. 
“ Here I may state that when on foot, if you do 
not wish buffalo to run from you, you must make 
ht for them: by doing so you will get com- 
tively close up to them: but show your side, 
7 . t . 
hey will see what you are and make off 
When within 250 yards of the 
is of uneasiness, so, in 


steps 


straigt 





$ showed sig? 

lance with our usual pl in of only one firing 
ta time when we attacked a herd, A dropped 
aimed at one of the leaders. 
as the ball penetrated the 
which, however, man- 








f an old cow, 


t nde ¢ 
aged to fall back at a lively trot with the rest 
of the leaders upon the main body of the herd. 
“ The whole herd colleeted together in a mass as 
they retreated, and we kept on at a brisk pace 
When we got within range again, it 


aiter them. 






was my ck,’ ‘ thit,’ as before, but again 
no buffalo though another wounded. At 
this shot the whole herd, which had come to a 


momentary stand-still, broadside on, to take a 
good inspection of us, wheeled round, and made 
1 clumsy canter across the prairie. 
now the trouble began, for our only chance 
to follow them up, and at as brisk a pace as 











could, 

“When they had gone a few hundred yards, 
they stopped to have another look at us. A 
fired at those in the rear, and this time it was a 
sharp ‘splatch’ that answered the report, as up 
flew hind-leg of a cow in a convulsive kick, 
only to fall back dangling in such a manner as 
to show it was broken clean above the hock. 
‘My next,” said A——, reloading as he came, 
he wounded beast gave in, and fell heavily, 
to be finished off by a ball behind the shoulder 
as we passed, 

The herd was still about 300 yards ahead of 
nd as they showed signs of breaking off to 
4 —— fired at the left-hand leaders 
nd I at the right, to turn them back into the 
main body. On they went again, quickening their 
pace, and giving us all the running, as we wanted 
We kept on, fir- 


we 





the 


ther side 
either side, 





to keep within firing distance. 
x now at the right-hand leader, now at the left, 








ing 

I taking my directions from A , in order to 
keep them herded in a body. Shortly the herd 
halted, enabling us to get upon them, when A 
brought down a cow, and I another that had paused 






ok at her fallen companion. The latter's 
calf discreetly made off with the rest of the herd, 
but only went.a few yards before it fell to A 3 
rifle, 

* Off the whole mass started again, and we after 
them, herding them with bullets, until a wounded 
cow gave in and fell down. This caused a halt 
of her nearest sympathizing friends, and gave us 
another when we brought down one and 
wounded another. So our work progressed, until 
the sun warned us that we must bring our chase 

unend. We had no reason to be disappointed 
with our day’s work, as, upon looking back on a 
rising ground, we counted thirteen lying dead or 

g. And now came the worst part—the skin- 
ning. In an hour and a half the sun would be 
lown, and in order to save the hams, humps, and 
tongues, they must be skinned that night; but 
W-—— and the wagons coming up, we managed 
to get through our work by dark, and were not 
sorry to be again round the camp fire. We all 
three suffered more or less from frost-bites on 
ears, and fingers, but nevertheless we re- 
turned home satisfied with our sport and our ex- 
periences of buffalo ‘still hunting.’ ” 
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THE BEDOUINS. 

Tne fine engraving on page 189, called “A 
Bedouin Arab of Moab retreating over the Jor- 
" gives an excellent idea of this wandering 
» of men as they appear when armed and 
lipped for their predatory excursions into 
neighboring countries. So far as the Bedouins 
a country, they belong to the 
and especially to the plateau 

heir central place of abode. 
es they had spread them- 
leserts of Egypt and Syria; and 
r the decay of ancient civiliza- 

n, they entered Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chal- 
lea. The conquest of Northern Africa, in the 
opened up to them still vaster 
ks, and they soon extended themselves over 


et 


mav be said to have 
serts of Arabia, 


of Nedijid. whic 








t great desert to the shores of the Atlantie 
( At } t they are to be found scat- 
te over al nse breadth of territory reach- 
ing from the stern boundary of Persia to the 
Atlantic, and from the mountains of Kurdistan 
to the negre countries of So lan. 

The very name of Bedouin, coming from the 


Arabic word * ’ signifies “dwellers in the 
desert,’ and serves inguish the nomadic 
Arabs from their settled brethren. As regards 
lineage they are genera regarded, aceording to 
tradition, as the desc of IsHMAEL and as 
the aborigines of Arabia. The most ancient notes 
found in the Scriptures agree, in their descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the Bed- 
ouins, with the facts of the present time. As 
nomads they have no united history, but only a 
collection of genealogies. They have but seldom 
appeared as a united people, taking prominent 
part in the world’s politics, and have never been 
entirely held in subjection by any foreign power. 

The characteristics of the Bedouins as herds- 
men and robbers of the desert are intimately con- 








ndants 
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nected with the nature of their habitation. They 
dwell in tents upon an arid soil, and plunder seems 
their only resource. They are, however, very court- 
eous dnd polite, and their abstinent, precarious, 
and often solitary mode of life makes them dis- 
posed to exercise mutual hospitality. At times 
they will divide their last loaf with a stranger, 
and it is a bitter sarcasm for one tribe to use 
against another that “the men know not how to 
give nor the women to deny.” On the other hand, 
their independence, love of liberty, and other good 
qualities are associated with violent passions and 
an absolute love of plunder, which makes thera 
utterly reckless of the rights of property. 

The Bedouins are generally well made, lean, and 
sinewy, but, on account of frequent hardships and 
privations, commonly below middle stature. Their 
eves and hair are dark, and the men allow the 
beard to grow to its full length. Their senses, 
especially the sight, are keen, and their carriage 
is free and independent. The nose is commonly 
aquiline, the face rather lengthened, and the eyes 
are well shaped, and expressive of both daring 
and cunning. In complexion they have various 
shades of brown. 

With the exception of certain tribes in Syria, 
all the Bedouins are professedly Mohammedans, 
but by no means strict in the observance of their 
religious rites and duties. Their marabouts, a 
class of ascetics, take the place of priests, and ex- 
ercise considerable influence in all social and pub- 
lic affairs. They form a kind of priestly order, 
officiating at the mosques and chapels, explaining 
the Koran, providing the faithful with amulets, 
prophesying, and working miracles. These men 
are looked up to with great awe and reverence 
by the common people, who also allow them a cer- 
tain vague license over their goods and chattels. 

As the Arabs have no settled government or 
policy, religious traditions and customs form the 
only bond of order and union among them. The 
political condition of the Bedouins may be styled 
patriarchal. One or two families, the males of 
which bear the title of sheik, form the core of a 
tribe, and along with the marabouts, or priests, 
constitute a kind of aristocracy. Out of their 
number the superior sheik or kaid is elected, who 
rules in patriarchal style over the whole tribe. 
This general statement regarding the Bedouins 
applies chiefly to the true nomads, or “ dwellers 
in the desert ;” it is subject to several modifica- 
tions in respect to the tribes located in Barbary, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. These dwell in houses 
and practice agriculture. 

The relations between the sexes are much less 
constrained in Arabia than among the settled na- 
tions of the East, and a substitute for polygamy 
is found in the frequent interchange of wives. 
Their favorite pastimes are the chase, ball play, 
dancing, songs, stories, and the dolce far niente of 
drinking coffee and smoking nargilehs. Their 
diet is principally derived from their herds, but 
includes a few vegetables, and even locusts and 
lizards. Little animal food is used, and the use 
of wine or spirits is not common. 

The Bedouins manufacture their own woolen 
clothing, which consists of a haik—a long wide 
garment fastened on the head and descending to 
the feet, and the burnoose, a large mantle. The 
latter is furnished with a hood which the wearer 
draws over the head. The Arab’s contempt 
for the usual industries which occupy men does 
not extend to horses. The Arabian horse has 
long been the object of untiring care and atten- 
tion, and to this much of the peculiar excellence 
that marks the breed must be ascribed. The 
affection existing between master and steed has 
long been famed in poetry and romance. 





Astaua.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy for Asthma. In no case of purely 
asthmatic character has it failed to give prompt 
relief. No danger need be apprehended from 
its use.—[ Com. ]} 








Tne various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 


Hexr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; chronic 
and paintul diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from thespurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Por.verMacurn 
Gatvanio Co.,292 Vine Street,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[ Com.) 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PISCICULTURE. 
BROOK TROUT PONDS. 


FOR SALE, 


The beautiful grounds of the Jamestown Fish Cult- 
urists: Co., embracing 32 Acres, the necessary ponds, 
a houses, &c., bountifully supplied from arte- 
sian wells with water specially adapted to the culture 
of Brook Trout,and 50,000 7'rout ranging from those re- 
cently hatched to 3 year old. The grounds are situated 
on the Outlet of Lake Chautauqua, within the Corpor- 
ate limits of the City of Jamestown, N.Y. For particn- 
lars, apply to the Superintendent on the premises, or to 
E. C. MIDDLETON, General Manager, Cincinnati, O 


Cc, STEHR, Manufacturer of 


erschaum 

Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

a Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 

ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood T 

V Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Sts 

and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 
1 18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York, 
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Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the on Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 











ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEE 
Vicks Catalogue—}3oo [Ilustrations, only 2 cents. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 

50 cents ; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

All my publications are printed in English and German. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


~ A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


[2 WE WANT SOO MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR= 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE. 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 











PATENT 
WIRE SIGNs, 


with crestin 
Roofs of Buila 
* Banner Signs, with Patent 
Metallic rames, adapted 
for all business Purposes 
Attractive, and 
Send for 


SOOO LET ES, 


finish, for 
ings. Wire 


32 
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circular. 
UPHAM & co., 

250 Canal St., N. ¥, 

Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spe! 
Tables of oney, Weights and Meme : 
@ Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proveris 
&c.,from the Greek, the Latin,and the Moa. 
ern Languages, Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges, By Mail 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by all dealers, ~ 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0., 
Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
1 38 and 140 Grand St., New York, 
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World’s Sole Manufacturer of @ — 
WHEEL CHAIRS 2:21 3 








sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Easily 
— in or out-doors, by any one hay- 
ng the use of hands. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and prices of 
different styles. Designer & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. Please 
mention thia ae HERBERT 
8S. SMITH, 82 Platt St., NewYork. 


OU ask WHY we can se!) § ret. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pisnos 
for 8290. " 





Agents, but sell pimgcr to Families 

at Factory price, and warrant five years. 

le le We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, 

and —— no payment unless they are 

found satirfactory. Send for our Mlustrated Circular, which 

fall particulars, and contains the names of over 1500 Bankers, 

chants and Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
Union, Please state where you saw this notice, Address, 


U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. ¥, 














16 a 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La. 





They have no equal, are air-tight and indestrnctible,pre- 
serving the for years, and protecting it from ver- 
min, reptiles, or y-snatebing. Their use prevents the 
spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 348 Pearl St., N.Y. 
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BEWARE OF 


WATERED LARD. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & (0,’S 


OHLOAGO 


KETTLE-RENDERED LARD 
18 GUARANTEED 
PURE and FREE from WATER. 
For sale by all Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers in America. 


OSES iuSPECIALT 


trong Pot Koses,your 
choice, all labeled, sent safely by mail. 
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for $1; 
12 for $23 19 for $33; 26 for $4; 35 for$5. 10c. 
additional on the dollar gets a M ificent 
Premium Rose. See OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 

Wholesale and Retail. 

27 John St., N.¥. P.O. Box 5009. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 








sos? PUBLISH, 
Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets, 


Three parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
Order catalogue of new books on Art, 


Architecture and Agriculture. 


Geo. E. Woodward, 
136 Chambers Street, 
New YorE. 
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F. J. KALDENBERG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
117 Fulton St. — 
6 Astor House *Brwar),t NewYork. 


Young America Press Co., 
, 53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


STORES: { 
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iv ating office, with pres, trre, 
af 'A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


froo. Specimen Beck of Type, Cuts, dc. ten cents. — 









cy and defective drafts cured, fuel saved, 
SMOKY and heat increased with the Spiral 
CHIMNEYS Draft. Send stamp for circular to 


HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


Imitation Gold Watches — 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe sane. 
Sent C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp fer 
Illustrated Cireular COLLins METAL WaT H 














Factory, 336 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3096 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr’s, West eriden, Conn. 





95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





INTING] WirieotToR! 
PRESSES « Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke 86 to 8850. 
p= Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c., ost 
Q5 paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 





HASW ELL’S 


ENGINEERS’ POCK ET-BOOK. 


Engincers’ and Mechanics’ PocketsBook, containing Weights and Measures; Rules of Arith- 
metic; Weights of Materials; Latitude and Longitude; Cables and Anchors; Specific 
Gravities; Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &c.; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Trigo- 
nometry; Mechanics; Friction; Arostatics; Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics ; Dynamics; 
Gravitation; Animal Strength; Wind-Mills; Strength of Materials; Limes, Mortars, 


Cements, &c.; Wheels; 


Heat; Water; Gunnery; Sewers; Combustion; Steam and the 


Steam-Engine; Construction of Vessels; Miscellaneous Illustrations; Dimensions of 
Steamers, Mills, &c.; Orthography of Technical Words and Terms, &c., &c. By Cuas. 


H. Haswe tt. 


12mo, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 





Navy Derartment, Wasnineton, D. C. 
*** The Secretary of the Navy has approved the 
recommendation of this Bureau, and the book pre- 
pared by yon has been placed on the Allowance Table 
for fature issue. 
TaorNTON A. Jenkins, 
Chief of Burecs of Navigation, 


To Cuartes H. Haswatt, Esq. 





Navy DrpaRTMENT, 

Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

*** T always preferred your book to any of the many 

similar works, but the present issue is @ great im- 

provement, both in the additional quantity and in the 
appropriateness of the matter. 

Your Obedient Servant, 
B. F. Isurrwoor. 


To Cnas. H. Haswett, Esq. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


CH Harrer & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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Rich Farming Lands 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP 


BY THE 


Union Paciic Raiload. Gu 


NOW IS THE TIME 
to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT 
of POPULATION AND WEALTH on the 
line of the WORLD'S HIGHWAY. 


8,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE 
GARDEN of the WEST. 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of north latitude, the central 
line of the great Temperate Zone of the American Con- 
tinent, and for grain Fe rowing and stock raising unsur- 

passed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, MORE FAVORABLE TERMS 
GIVEN, AND MORE CONVENIENT TO 
MARKET THAN CAN BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


FREE HOMESTEADS 
FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 

THE BEST LOCATIONS FqR COLONIES! 
Soldiers Entitled to a Homestead of 
160 Acres. 

FREE PASSES TO PURCHASERS OF RAILROAD 
t#™ Send for new DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 


with new Maps, published in English, German, Swed- 
ish, Danish, and Sohemien: ; also, 


“THE PIONEER,” 


a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with maps, &c., 
and containing the Homestead Law. Mailed FREE to 


all applicants. Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
LAND COMMISSIONER, U.P. R.R., OMAHA, NEB. 


NILES ENGINE 


SUITABLE FOR 

PRINTING OFFICES, 
HOTELS, 

LA pty 


ANNERIES, 
SA USAGE-MABEUS. ete.; 


And for any purpose requiring an en- 
gine from 2 to 12 horse-power. 
ADDRESS 


NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohio 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Operative Surgery 
Surgical Pathology. 


BY 
J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE NEW YORK MED- 
ICAL COLLEGE, SURGEON-IN-CHIEF TO THE STATE 
HOSPITAL, 1850-71, ETC., ETC. 












Tats work will be published in a series of Numbers, 
to be issued quarterly. Each Number, of quarto size, 
will contain from Thirty-two to Forty-eight Pages of 
Letter-press, printed on the best paper, with Illustra- 
tions of the Cases drawn from nature, and will be com- 
plete in the topics it embraces. 


Parts I, and IT. (double number) now ready, 
price $1 00. 


PARTS I. and II. Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity Successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck Treated Suc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries.—Remarks on the Ligation of the Com- 
mon Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to 
Secondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of 
the Thigh; and in Hemorrhage from Wounds of 
the Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior and An- 
terior Tibial Arteries, with Cases. 





Dr. Carnochan’s name is associated honorably with 
those of a generation of surgeons that has well nigh 
passed away, and is as distinctly identified as a leading 
one in the great feature that is most entitled to intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in surgery. It is a distinction of 
American surgery that it is inventive above surgery 
in all other countries; that it possesses in a peculiar 
degree the best distinctive feature of surgical art; and 
the body of evidence presented in the history of cases 
included in the plan of Dr. Carnochan’s volume will 
establish his right to an honorable distinction for this 
particular in the number of the great surgeons this 
country has produced.—\. Y. Herald. 

Ten Numbers are in course of preparation and 
will form one complete volume, the first of a series. 

Terms of Subscription, 75 cents each single Part ; 
Parts 1. and II., together, $1 00. 


&@™ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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Cheapest in the known 
For terms, address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 
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HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 





Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 
pS ee 20 cts. 14 cts. 10 ets. 
Second Reader............... 35 cts. 24 cts. 18 ets. 
Third Reader................ 50 ets. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
Fourth Reader............... 75 cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 
ree $1 00 cts. 68 cts. 50 cts. 
Sixth Beader ................ 1 20 cts. 80 cts. 60 cts. 


selections, 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY. 





| of the illustrations. 


( The literary character and high moral tone of the 


The easy and natural grading of the series, and its gen- 
4 eral adaptation to the demands of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution, including the quality of the 
paper, the type, the binding, ‘and the beauty and number 


Unanimously Re-sdopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of 
New Orleans, La. 





From the Committee on Text-Books, New Orleans, La. 
Your Readers have been in successful use in the public schools of our city since the year 1869. We con- 
sider them second to none now published, for the following reasons: 
1. They more fully embody the trne object method of teaching. 
2. They recognize the natural order of development of the minds of children. 
8. They are finely printed and elaborately illustrated. 
4. Their moral and literary tone is of the highest order. 
5. The marks to indicate the rising and falling inflections, employed thronghont the entire Series, help 


to train the pupil to a natural style of reading. 
yet written. 


The Sixth Reader is, we believe, the best Rhetorical Reader 


With the above facts clearly before us, we have this day recommended their adoption for exclusive use 
in the public schools within the jurisdiction of the City Schoo] Board of which we are members, 


Unanimous Re-adoption by the Board of Education, 
‘Resolved, That the following list of text-books be and is hereby designated and adopted for exclusive use 


within the jurisdiction of this Board, viz. : 
Adopted Unanifhously.” 


Willson’s Intermediate or Harper’s United States Readers. * * * 


A true extract from the minutes of regular meeting of the Board of School Directors. 
H. A. Cornty, Secretary Board of School Directors, 6th Division, New Orleans, La. 





COMMENDATIONS. 


From J. Batpwin, Pres. of State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 
I class Harper’s U.S. Readers with the best. Children never weary of their fresh, delightful, and instruct- 


ive lessons. 


From T. J. eneg Pres. Joplin (Mo.) School Board. 


I unhesitatingly pronounce Harper's U. 


8. Readers the very best Readers now before the public. 


From Apa Puito, Principal of Public Schools, Baxter Springs, Kansas. 
We have used Harper's U. S. Readers during the past year, and they have given complete satisfaction in 


all the grudes. 


From Hamitton 8. MoRar, Supt. of Publie Schools, Muncie, Ind. 


Harper's U.S. Readers are in every respect worthy the favorable consideration of school officers having 
in view the adoption or revision of their lists of text-books. 


From B. F. Anverson, Supt. of Public Schools, Sheboygan Falla, Wis. 


We introduced Harper’s U.S. 
indeed. 


. Readers at the beginning of the present year, and like the books very much 


From A.D, Lynon, Gro. C. Tuaonen, and 8. A. Kennepy, Trustees of the Public School, Shelbyville, Ind. 
We take great pleasnre in adding our unqualified testimonial to the worth and excellence of Harper's U. 8. 
Readers. After a careful and impartial examination of all the Readers befure us, we adopted by a unani- 


mous vote, the above-named Series, 


From Netson Jounson, Supt. of City Schools, Fort Madison, Towa, 


In December last our Board of Education adopted Harper's U. S 


. Readers, and since then we have tested 


them in the class-room, Teachers and pupils are well pleased with them. They merit all that is claimed 


for them. 


From J. E. Ryan, Prin. of Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
The U.8. Readers have been in constant use throughout the school of which I have charge for seven 


years. They are entirely satisfactory. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


’ Buy theSELF-IN KING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7 
7; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Car 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to C urtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Maes. Established 1847. 


NEW DEPAR TORE: Slits 


Sa monte Hotel and traveling expenses paid 
WW OKA , manufactuters 0 ENVE Lop ES 
4% 4. 4 ae 8 Home St., Guscienast. On10. 
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Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent jor one year, POSTAGE 

One PAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Harrver'’s Magazine, Hanverr’s Weexey, and Harper's 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrerxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage ’ free. 

Tere ror Apvertistne in Harren's WREKLY AND 
Harrex’s Bazar. 

Ha "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Berper’ 's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

___ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


fe fr Made by 17 Agents in January, ‘77, with 
£54) £5037 my 13 New Articles. Samples free. Ad- 
dress C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 








a week in oat own town. Terms and $5 5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 





Agents wanted. Outfit and 


a day at home. 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 


233 North Second St. ‘Philadelphia. 
world. a watch and outfit free to Agents. 
$ 12 terms free. TRU 


| 


A Week to Age ents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$55 3877 





Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00, Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 “DUINT N.Y. Y. 


CHOICE VARIETIES =P 
for house and garden outeare, 
sent by mail, free of postag 
—_— somnp for inet ac at. 
dress L.B.CA SE, = PLAN | 


AGENTS, 9 Carpenters, Cabinet and Wagon Mak- 
ers in each State and Territory and Canada, read. 
We pay $30 a week and expenses to General Agents 
who manufacture and sell our late inventions, and 


aie — Agents. 
OHNSON & CO., Box 2469, St. Lonis, Mo. 


$102: i) 95:3, sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
2 _—— Cards. 125 samples, 


perth sent, postpaid, for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
». J. H. BUFFORD'S ‘SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1580. 


Salesmen to sell light Hardw are todeal- 
ers. No Pepputna. Salary, $1200 a year. 
Hotel and traveling expe ses paid. Ad- 


dress DEFIANCE M'F'G’ co., Cc ricago, Ill. 














ANTED! SALESWEN ag asalary of @120v a 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
Aare dress, Monitor Masuractu RING Co., Cincinnati, hio.— 


NESS RELIEVED. No Medicine. 


DEA Book free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


PIUM Antidote. Discovered by a sufferer. Send stamp 
to Perry B. Bowser, n, Logansport, Ind. Box 876. 


SH to $20 Pe igy stdowe,, Samples worth 








Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10, 000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J.Worru &Co., St. Louis, Mo, 











Rogers’ laws 


} $10 and d upw ard. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 
Price $15. 


Tilustrated Catalognes can 
be had on application, o1 
® mailed, by inclosing 10c. to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 oor 
Cor. 2 ith St., N. Y. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Fae» Bornasy 
(Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With Maps and an 


Appendix, containing among other information, a 
Series of March-routes, Compiled from a Ruseian 
Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Il. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
Grorok Orro Trevetyan, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, uncut 
edges and, gilt tops, $250. (Uniform'in size and 
style with the Library Edition of Mucaulay's Life and 
Letters.) 


IIT. 
THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. By 
R. W. Tuomrson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 
IV. 
LONG’S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 


Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile.) By Col, C. Cuattit Lona, of the 
Egyptian Staff. Illustrated from Col. Long's own 
Sketches. With Map. §Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

LA 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wirttam M. 
‘Tayior, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City; Author of ** David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vi. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALrrrp Rvs- 
set Wattack, Author of the * Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and I)iustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00, 

VIL 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING, 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination dnd Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 


at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Many 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 60, 
Vill. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
worthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Witson. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00, 

a & 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Cuarces 
Duxr Yonex, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. For 
Bovenk. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tups, $5 00. 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: « History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuartes Carteron Corrin. Co- 
piously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,” These Novela are in 8vo, Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. see 

Madcap V iolet. By William Black. 50 cents; 
Edition, 12mo0,C loth, $1 50s 


A Princess of Thule. By | William Black. New Eidi- 
tion, 12mv, Cloth, $1 50. 


Library 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 60 cents. 

Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. 265 cents. 

Joshua Haggard'’s Danghter. By Mise Braddon. [I]. 
lustrated. T5cents, __ 

The Sun-Maid. 50 cents. __ 


50 cents, 


By B. L. Farjeon. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 


The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. 
75 cents. 


Shadows on the Snow. By B. L. Farjeon. 
85 cents. 


The Arundel Motto. 


I)lustrated. 
By Mary Cecil Hay. 75 cents. 

ew Harrer & Buornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 

ez~ Hanrer’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


_HARPER & & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


and Morphine habit cured pain- 
less: No Publicity. Dr. CARLTON, 
187 Washington St., € hicago, Ill. 


LOO] 3 NEW Novelties Just Out. ne 


‘One 
Agent only in each Town. 











Terms and 
Territory Territory free. M’F'’G CO., 2 Clinton P lac e, New York 


$350 4; A MONTH.— Agents wanted. ~ 86 Best 


selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Revolve 7-shot $2.60, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 


to $500. Monster ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
. 
$20 corso. 





Wererern Gen Works, Chicago, Ill. 


BEST THING FOR . AG EN Ts. 
J.Latuam & Co..419 W 
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YOU CAN'T “GOBBLE” IT UP. 


Mr. D. D. Frep, you might as well go to sleep, the Flag is all right. 


COME NOW AND LET US 
REASON TOGETHER. 
Wry do people so frequently say to Dr. Prerce, 
I suppose vour Golden Medical Discovery cures 
Because it has been the practice 
ish charlatans to manufacture worthless 
ind attempt to dupe the ignorant and 
lulous by recommending them to cure every 
form of disease. To such an extent has this 
practiced that it is no wonder that many 
have acquired prejudices against all advertised 
i sut Dr. Prerce does not advertise his 
tandard preparations as “cure-alls,” does not 
claim that they will perform miracles, but simply 
the fact that they have been developed 
vecilies for certain forms of disease for which 
ommends them, after having tested their 
in many hundred cases with the most 
i It is a fact known to every 
ell-informed physician that many single reme- 
possess several different properties. Qui- 
instance, has a tonic quality, which sug- 
use in eases of debility; an anti-peri- 
ce, by which it is efficacious in ague; and a 
fuge property, which renders it efficacious in 
cases of fever. The result of its administration 
ill also vary with the quantity given and the 
imstances under which it is employed. So, 


rf success 





Y 
s it 





likewise, the Golden Medical Discovery possesses 
hoth pectoral and alterative or blood-cleansing 
properties of the highest order. By reason of 
these two prominent properties it cures two classes 


of diseases, First, those of the respiratory organs, 

throat, bronchial, and lung affections, chronic 
coughs and asthma; and, second, diseases of the 
blood and Glandular system, in which affections 
ll skillful physicians employ alteratives, as in 
} eruptions, ulcers, swellings, 
s,and in torpor of the liver or 
While its use is, by its combina- 
rties, suggested in cases of pulmon- 


} } 
Jotches, 


tion of proj 


y consumption, yet you need not take it expect- 
ing it will eure vou if your lungs are half con- 
sumed, nor because it is recommended as a blood 


medicine would its proprietor advise you to take 
it expecting it to eure cancer. It will not per- 
form miracles, but it will cure many grave forms 
f disease. 


ASON & HAMLIBE 


CABINET ORGANS. 





~ HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
;) FOUR 
+) 

> GREAT 


De~-2 —— 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS: 


aris, os. o— 0, 
1867; 1873; 1875; 





\ 


im 
y 


iety of styles at prices which-would be im- 
wk of such excellence without un- 
x for manufacture . 





equated faci 
EXAMI?’LES OF CASH PRICES: 


ive octave double reed 
organ, with tremulant, $100 

ive octave organ, nine 
stops, With voix celeste, $1 14 
Sold ats por monthly or quarterly payments, or 

rented until rent pays. Catalogues sree 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


14 ‘Tremont 8t. 25 Union Sq., 80 Adams St., 


BOSTON. az NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HH" SEERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 


§2~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 








Unrivaled for the 
toilet and the bath. 
No artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common 
fe | and deleterious in- 
gredients. After 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 


Batis ‘Tulet Soap 









ni 


For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 


| 6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 


cents. Address 
B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
gz For Sale by all Druggists. wag 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


First among the requisites of the toilet is a good 
article of Soap, but to procure it is not always an easy 
matter. Many of the most expensive Soaps in the 
market are made from coarse and deleterious materi- 
als, and their delicate coloring and fragrant perfume 
too often conceal the most repulsive impurities. The 
disclosures recently made public regarding this snub- 
ject are positively startling, and descrve serious con- 
sideration. Scented Soaps are now known to be ex- 
tremely objectionable, especially if applied to the head ; 
injuring the hair, irritating the scalp, and inducing 
severe headaches. The character of the ingredients 
may be inferred from the statement of a gentleman 
who makes the scenting of Soaps his business; he re- 
cently declared that persons engaged in this employ- 
ment were short-lived; from seven to ten years being 
the longest period during which the occupation could 
be followed. 

The difficulty of procuring a perfectly pure article 
of Toilet Soap is at last obviated, however, thanks to 
the enterprise and chemical skill of Mr. B. T. Bansrtt, 
of New York, the world-renowned Soap Manufacturer, 
whose immense establishment is by far the largest of 
its kind in the United States. The renown of Mr. 
Bauuitt’s various productions has for many years 
been widely disseminated, but this latest success is 
the appropriate crown to the numerous victories al- 


| ready achieved. 


After years of patient labor and scientific experi- 
ment, Mr. Bannitr has succeeded in perfecting the 
composition of the finest toilet soap ever introduced. 
The principal ingredients are the purest vegetable oils; 
the manufacturing processes are entirely new and 
original, and the result is simply unparalleled in this 
department of industry. 

“*B. T. Basnitt's Tou.rt Soar” is the trade-mark by 
which this elegant toilet luxury is designated, and for 
application to the delicate skin of infants, children, 
and ladies, it is altogether unequaled in its emollient 
properties. This Soap is not perfumed, the ingredients 
being of such absolute purity as to require no aid from 
chemjstry to disguise inferior materials. The most 
refined taste considers the absence of artificial perfume 
the perfection of sweetness, and this peculiar charac- 
teristic of B. T. Babbitt’s Toilet Soap renders it the 
most healthful and agreeable article of the kind ever 
manufactured. 

Though specially desirable for the use of ladies and 
children, this soap is equally appropriate for gentle- 
men's toilet, and as it makes a heavy lather it is also 
one of the finest soaps for barbers’ use. It is just be- 


| ing placed upon the market, but the demand for it 


will soon become general.—N. Y. Tribune. 
— 


B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 


ERO Refrigerator was awarded a Grand Centennial 
Medal. Send for Book. LESLEY,226 W. 23d St.,N. Y. 
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A POLYGLOT FAILURE. 


Smatt Mickey. “Say, Alexovitch, shall I blackeroff your bootsorouski ?” 


AMERICAN (mistaken for Grand Duke). “Oh, get out 





1 CTS.—Sure cure for CATARRH. Remedies in 
your house. C. BELL, Box 1288, Springfield, Mass, 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flowe.. Seed 
for 1877 is now ready, and will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. Customers of last season need not write 
for it. I offer one of the largest collections of vege- 
table seed ever sent out by any seed house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed 
farms. Printed directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far, that should 
it prove otherwise I will refill the order gratis. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of 
other new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who 
are anxious to have their seed fresh, true, and of the very 
best strain. New Vegetables a Specialty. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 


847 BROADWAY. 
Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





"0,47 
<< Gher, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 


tions in Cooking ; 


in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 


Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- | 


able service to the women of America by the prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. Sbe not only shows how to 
prepare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in Ameriea and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite fur the judicious 
selection of ingredients and for their preparation for 
the table; and we think she has successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
which will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” * * * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked by Mrs. Henderson, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by 
illustrative engravings. We commend the book to 
the attention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, 
N. ¥. 

Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. * * * 


Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
honsekeeper.** * The recipes and directions are 1 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem what 
it is, the most seemly and desirable accomplishment 
a woman can possess. They teach those who have 
not had instruction in the school of experience how 
to concoct a multitude of delicate and savory dishes for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the modes of serving 
them in the prettiest and most inviting fashion ; and 
how to manage the entire etiquette of the table in ac- 
cordance with the usages of polite society. The rec 
ipes are choice and trustworthy, and the book, as 2 
whole, is a treasure which every housekeeper desiring 
to increase her knowledge and skill should hasten to 
possess.—Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 


| household.—Evening Times, Albany. 


Is something more than a volume on cookery, | 
| Journal, R. I. 


important thongh cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 


has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 


smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 


is done that can be required of the fullest profession- | 


al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
and enlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Traveller. 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 











Mrs. Henderson's book is an uncommonly interest- 


|ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 


adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will 
live well, comfortably, and elegantly. — Providence 


Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. ¥. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concernins, 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called ‘roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary wh > 
assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of Moses 
and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will find in 
her instructive volume a new revelation of household 
arts and social observances which will contribute to 
the comfort and refinement of the family, and thus to 
the ‘“‘peace and dignity of the commonwealth."— 
N. Y. Tribune, 





PuBLisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GS Harper & Brorners will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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“THEY WENT ALONG WAGGING THEIR HEADS.”—RABELAIS.—[From a Parntina py Aprren Moreav.] 


RABELAIS character, and his strong attachment to the study | Paris, who had been his school-fellow, took him Roman Catholic Chure h was the publication of 
: wera of the Greek language and literature, -which the | to Rome in the capacity of his physician, This | the Chronicle of the Wondrous Deeds of Gargantua 
| gave him an opportunity to observe the abuses | and Pantagruel. Its defect great and mani 

wtter summed up than 


Tue romance of Gargantua and Pantagrucl, | monks of his time detested and neglected, drew 
is in- 


from which the above illustration is drawn, is lit- | him into continual conflicts with his order. His | of the Romish Church at the very court of its | fold, and these can not be | 
» known by the present generation of readers. | fellow-monks subjected him to many annoying 1536 he was formally ab- | in the words of La Bruyére: “ Ranerat 
ssness, prolixity, and the obscurity of many | persecutions, and at length he obtained permis- | solved from the penalties incurred by the aban- | excusable in having scattered mere filth through 
ages place it on the list of books which only | sion to pass from the order of St. Francis into | donment of his order. In 1542 he was appoint- | out his writings. His book is a chimera. It is 
students peruse. Lean Hunt suggested an abridg- | that of St. Benedict. Soon finding that he had | ed to the cure of Meudon; and he continued in | the face of a beautiful woman with the tail of a 
ment, and in his admirable volume entitled W, : not greatly bettered his condition, he laid as = the zealous discharge of the duties of this station | serpent, of some other still more unsightly 
and Hume yr gave several passages from the gre: the regular habit for that of a secular pri down to the close of 1551. He died in Paris | monste: t isa monstrous jumble of a fine and 
satirist’s romance, which awaken general re; without going through the customary formalities in 1553. delicately wrought moral, and of the most of- 
that he did not himself undertake the task. and applied himself to the study of = In common with other great assailants of re- | fensive grossness. Where it is bad, it is as bad 
Francois RaBELAIS was educated as a monk, | After receiving his medical degree he settled ligious abuses, RaBeLais was branded with the the very scum of the world might 
and in 1511 was admitted into the order of the | Montpellier in 1530, and there practiced his to names of heretic and atheist. Had he eseaped | batten on it; where it is good, n thing can be 
Cordeliers at the convent of Fontenay-le-Comte | fession with credit and success. mi them it would have been good cause for wonder; | more choice cellent; it can furnish most 
in Poitou. His uncompromising independence of | he removed to Lyons. In 


supreme head. In 


for the severest blow against the abuses of the | dainty f%r 
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CALLED BY THE ANGELS. 
Tur farmer's wife is sitting alone 

In the dusk of a winter's day, 
While over the hills the shadows fall, 

And over the meadows gray, 
And the cares of many a busy hour 

Steal fast from her heart away. 


Her eyes have wandered through mist of tears 
To the church-yard under the hill, 

Where the snow, like the wings of a brooding dove, 
Lies soft and pure and still, 

And where her treasures, 80 long ago, 
She laid at the Master's will. 


And ah! how oft, as the days go by, 
She starts, as her listening ear 

las almost caught on the passing breeze 
Voices so aweet and clear. 

“Tis the angels calling!” she thinks, 
It is weary waiting here.” 


“Ah me! 





The farmer comes from his work, at last, 
In the dusk of a winter's day, 

And he sits him down by his faithful wife, 
And she parts his locks so gray, 

And looks in his face with a loving smile 
That years steal never away. 

And back, again, as her dim eyes turn 
To the hills where the shadows fall, 

She thinks, ‘‘ My treasures are lying there. 
But He bas not taken a//, 

Since one is waiting beside me still 
Till the angels’ voices call.” 

But the weeks are slow, and the aged two, 
In the dusk of many a day, 

Will watch the shadows come and go 
O'er the meadows cold and gray, 

Ere they, at the Master's will, may lie 
Where their treasures are laid away. 


THE BAVARIAN TYRQGLESE. 

Ovr double-page engraving represents a simple 
domestic scene among the peasants of the Ba- 
varian Tyrol. The business in hand‘Ts fortune- 
telling; and here, as elsewhere, we see that divi- 
nation is accomplished by the means of cards, 
The old lady in the centre does not fulfill the 
conventional idea of either witch or gypsy ; and 
henee we must conclude that, without laying 
claim to any supernatural powers, she is simply 
some good “ Hausfrau” who likes to amuse the 
younger members of her own family and those 
of her neighbors by evolving matrimonial mys- 
teries through suggestive combinations of bits of 
pasteboard. 

The characteristic peculiarities which distin- 
guish mountaineers from the inhabitants of the 
plains are seen in the Bavarian Alps both in the 
situations of the dwellings and their mode of 
construction. In the plains the low stone houses 
of the country people cluster together in villages, 
surrounded by pasture linds common to all; but 
the highlander loves to settle down in solitude, 
and consequently most mountaim parishes consist 
of lonely groups of houses, hamlets, and solitary 
farms, where whole families, engrossed in their 
work and home interests, and surrounded by their 
property, live in quiet simplicity throughout the 
year, without a thought beyond their daily occu- 
pations. Their children go back and forth to 
school, bringing home stray scraps of news, and 
they go to church on Sundays and féte days, but 
beyond this they have searcely any connection 
with the outer world, A visit to the annual fair 
in one of the larger villages, the wedding of a 
friend, and the church festivals are the most stir- 
ring incidents of this idyllic life. 

The houses of the mountaineers are, almost 
without exception, built of wood, that is to say, 
of hewn beams planked inside. They generally 
have an upper story, a sloping gabled roof, and 
a wooden gallery which runs around the upper 
story, and is called the “Laube” (arbor). The 
‘Laube” is the prettiest part of the house, and 
is filled with flowers, principally carnations, in 
clumsy wooden boxes. In some neighborhoods, 
such as the province of Salzburg and at Berchtes- 
gaden, a second or smaller balcony is constructed 
over the first, just under the gable, and adds con- 
siderably to the beauty of the whole building, 
When a peasant builds, he is generally his own 
overseer, carpenter and mason working under him 
for their board and daily wages, and the whole 
household energetically assisting. In the district 
of Inn it is usual to erect the whole frame-work 
of the house and to put on the roof before filling 
it in with walls and panels. <A slightly raised 
platform, called the “Grid” (step), usually runs 
round the ground-floor, affording a dry and shel- 
tered promenade in all weathers. The entrance- 
hall opens into another or main hall, with a sit- 
ting-room on one side and a bedroom on the other. 
At the remote end is the kitchen, and beyond that 
the stable. A rude and sometimes very steep 
stairease leads to the upper story. Near the door 
of the sitting-room, which has generally a wooden 
ceiling and wainseoted walls, is the large brick 
, With a bench running round it, and in the 
nook formed hetween bench and stove is a wooden 
settle, called the “ Ofenbriick” (oven-bridge), the 
refuge of the sick and aged poor, and, in winter, 
of sturdy, half-frozen laborers. A wooden bench 
runs round the wails of the room, and in one 
corner, supported on four clumsy legs, stands the 
table, polished smooth by scouring, on which the 
common meals are served. Near to it, on the 
deep window-seat, lie the only books required by 
the household—the almanae and the prayer-book, 
With, perhaps, the children’s copy-books. A eru- 
cilix, the siousehold altar, deeked, perhaps, with 
t few bunches of artificial flowers, a cupboard 
let into the wall, a Black Forest clock, and a few 
wooden benches complete the furniture, Up stairs 

the bedrooms of the maid-servants (the men 
<enerally sleep in hay-loft or stable) and the state 
ipartment of the house, where the master and 
inistress sleep, distinguished by the brightly paint- 
ed four-post bedstead and the no less gorgeous 
coffers in which is preserved the housewife’s 
pride, The latter consists of linen in goodly 





stove 





piles, adorned with ribbons, flowers, and all man- 
ner of ornaments. Here, too, all valuable private 
possessions are treasured up—plates and dishes, 
jugs, glasses, cups, or fine fruits, and specimens 
of work of a sacred character, such as an “ Infant 
Jesus” in wax under glass. 

The food of the highlanders consists almost 
entirely of meal, milk, and dripping, with a few 
vegetables and a little fruit. Meat is not in- 
cluded in their daily diet, but is generally only 
indulged in on the five great festivals of the year— 
at the Carnival, Easter, Whitsuntide, Kirmess or 
wake, and Christmas. This has been the estab- 
lished custom for centuries, and is accounted for 
by the fact that the articles mentioned are the 
most plentiful products of agriculture, and an 
oily diet is as necessary to field laborers as to 
wood-cutters, who get their muscular power from 
the quantity of oil they use in cooking; their food 
appears literally to swim in grease. Breakfast 
consists every where of bread soup with milk, or 
greasy-water soup and a kind of cake called 
“ Koch ;” at nine o’clock a second breakfast or 
lunch is served, varying according to the work to 
be done. At harvest and threshing time this 
meal consists of bread and milk or boiled and 
preserved fruits ; potatoes, also, which have slow- 
ly made their way as an article of diet, frequent- 
ly appear; and when times are very good, a little 
small-beer, called “Schépe” or “ Heinzel” is in- 
dulged in, At three o’clock—in some places ev- 
ery day, at others only in harvest-time—“ vesper 
bread” is served. Dinner is called “ Mittelkost” 
on the lower hills, and “ Bergkost” on the mount- 
ains; it consists of maize cakes, turnips, and 
sour-krout, with dumplings and sweet or sour 
milk. For supper, rye dumplings, called “ Schuck- 
sen,” are in many places indispensable, and are 
thought so much of that the quantity each man 
and woman is to have is fixed by rule. General- 
ly they form the Saturday treat, and enough are 
baked to last for breakfast on Sunday morning ; 
but in the high mountains, where the greasy Berg- 
kost prevails, they must be eaten daily, As al- 
ready stated, meat is only used on festive occa- 
sions. At Christmas a pig is slaughtered, and 
sometimes an ox as well. These animals also sup- 
ply the grand dinners at Epiphany, and the car- 
nival as well, part being salted and kept the 
whole year. Here and there strange tastes are 
indulged, At Miesbach, for instance, a goat is 
killed and eaten with relish. The Kirmess and 
wedding feasts are the principal opportunities 
for reveling; then the poorest houses rejoice in 
cakes and meat, and a popular rhyme says: 

“The right sort of feast 
Takes till Tuesday at least; 
And if the kitchen hold out, 
It’s the whole week about.” 

It is needless to state that singular usages 
abound. It would require too much space even 
to enumerate them, but nearly all have one thing 
in common, and that is eating and drinking. 
Town festivities do not in this respect differ from 
rural. At a child christening the “ Kindmahl” 
(child’s feast) is held, provided by the godfa- 
ther, who gives his godson all kinds of presents, 
which include at least one complete suit of clothes. 
If the godchild die first, the godfather also pro- 
vides the winding-sheet and funeral wreath. The 
exit from, like the entrance into, life is celebrated 
with feasting. After the funeral the company 
assemble at the inn or at the home of the de- 
ceased to drink to his repose. The coffin is often 
carried to the grave by men in the same position 
in life as the deceased—men by men of the same 
age, maidens by maidens. In the Berchtesgaden 
district a bachelor is carried to the grave by men 
in light blue cowls, with wreaths of roses on their 
heads. At one time this parish boasted of but 
one coffin, common to all, in which the corpse, 
sewn up ina linen sheet, was carried to the grave. 
At Jachenau it was the custom to take the dead 
to their last resting-place wrapped in a white 
shroud, decked with red ribbons, on an open bier, 
with only a small plank laid across the face. 
From some few places, high up in the mountains, 
“Todtenwege” (dead men’s paths) lead down, 
over which none but funeral processions are al- 
lowed to pass. Here, under old trees, or by way- 
side crosses, the burial service, about the length 
of an ordinary prayer, is performed. The boards 
on which the corpse has been brought down, with 
the*name and date of death written upon them, 
are laid upon the ground or allowed to lean upon 
a neighboring tree or hedge as a memorial, 

But the prettiest and most interesting cere- 
monies of all take place on the occasion of a 
marriage. Unfortunately, however, here, as else- 
where, money and not love is often the attraction 
between the pair. Too frequently the marriz 
has been entirely arranged by the “match-maker.” 
When this is the case, a preliminary visit is made 
to the house, farm, and stable (the latter being a 
point of special importance) of the bridegroom. 
If all appear suitable, the relatives meet as “ as- 
sistants” or negotiators ; and when at last, after 
many disputes, they are agreed as to the value of 
every head of cattle and every piece of linen, the 
suitor himself comes to the bride’s house for a 
final settlement. He gives his future bride an 
honorarium, which generally consists of a few 
Bavarian thalers, as earnest-money, and she, hav- 
ing been prepared beforehand for his visit, offers 
him a“ Schmarren” (a kind of omelet), which they 
eat together as a symbol of their future partner- 
ship. When the matter is so far arranged, the 
bridegroom, wearing ribbons in his hat and flow- 
ers in his coat, goes around on foot or horseback 
and invites all the friends and relatives to the 
wedding. This is done in all manner of high- 
flown speeches and rhymes, and is as important 
as the strictest court etiquette, for a mistake has 
often laid the foundation of a life-long enmity. 
The next step is the signing of documents, in 
which all legal forms are observed. Then comes 
the “Stuhlfest,” or formal betrothal in church 
before two witnesses and the parish priest, who 
has previously held the “ Brautexamen” (inquiry 
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as to whether the bride has been duly baptized, 
confirmed, ete.). 

When the eve of the wedding at last arrives, 
the dowry of the bride is arranged in a cart and 
decked out with ribbons, and taken to the bride- 
groom’s house. It contains every thing necessary 
to housekeeping—the large double nuptial bed 
with its furniture, the cradle, the spinning-wheel 
adorned with red ribbons, a distaff, etc. Some- 
times the bride sits in the cart; sometimes she 
walks beside it carrying a highly polished milk 
pail. The children of the villages through which 
she passes, or travelling journeymen, bar her path, 
and she has to buy them off with cakes or small 
coin. The “dowry wagon” must be at the bride- 
groom’s door as the clock strikes twelve, and he 
meets his bride with the beer pitcher in his hand, 
while she presents him with a pair of shoes, a 
homespun shirt made by herself, and the keys of 
the treasures she has brought with her. Every 
thing is then unpacked, carried into the house, 
and arranged according to fancy. The bride- 
groom must himself take in the straw mattress. 
When all is done, every thing is blessed by the 
priest. In the evening the bride returns alone 
with the empty wagon, escorted only a short dis- 
tance by the bridegroom. If he marry into her 
house, it is his business to send the “ Kammer- 
wagen.” 

The wedding day itself begins with the “ Mor- 
gensuppe” (a rough breakfast of roast meat, white 
bread, and sausages), served in both houses. Aft- 
er it a few eloquent words of farewell to the bride 
on leaving her father’s house are pronounced by 
the “ Hochzeitlader,” whose office answers to that 
of best man. She is then escorted by the “ Kranzl- 
herrn” (wreath-bearers) and their friends to the 
village where the marriage ceremony is to be per- 
formed. Music and the firing of guns often ac- 
company their progress. Arrived at the village, 
the bridal procession to the church is formed, 
and the rules respecting it are so numerous and 
vary so much that it is almcst impossible to de- 
scribe them. The musicians always lead the way, 
followed by the men. The groomsmen, fathers 
of the bride and bridegroom, and the “ Hochzeit- 
lader” all wear bows of white ribbon and sprigs 
of rosemary ; the bridegroom has the latter stuck 
conspicuously in the dark violet ribbon of his 
hat. After the men come the women: first, the 
bride with her train-bearers ; then the mothers 
of bride and bridegroom, with their relatives all 
in order of succession strictly laid down by eti- 
quette, from which not the slightest deviation is 
possible. On the way back to the inn after the 
ceremony, races are. often run (the old German 
“bride-race”’) by boys, colliers, hunters, and oth- 

rs. 
When the bride enters her new home the cook 
meets her with a bowl of soup, and asks her to 
salt it. As a newly married woman, she is bound 
to taste some soup and salt it to her liking before 
she is considered properly installed as mistress of 
a-house of her own. After all this comes the 
real wedding banquet, the style of which is a test 
whether the match be “ rich,” “ mediocre,” or 
“poor.” At a “poor” wedding the number of 
guests will vary from forty to one hundred, ac- 
cording to the prosperity of the place and the 
principal persons concerned; at a “mediocre” 
wedding there will be not less than seventy ; and 
at a “rich” wedding from one to two hundred 
guests. Many persons, called “ Draufgeher,” go 
to the marriage ceremony that do not partake of 
the feast. This is often done for the sake of econ- 
omy; for the guest has to pay for his share of 
the good things, and also to make a suitable pres- 
ent, which is put into a dish by the Hochzeitlader. 
The dishes provided vary very much, but the food 
is always good and plentiful. The guests, how- 
ever, lay aside large portions of it as the share of 
those left at home. The “bill of fare” always 
contains three courses, which include numerous 
subdivisions. In the Inn district, for instance, 
the first course consists of macaroni soup, sau- 
sages, sour stew, two or three pieces of beef, 
bread dumplings, and roast meat. In some places 
boiled millet is the special treat on festive occa- 
sions, and is even served at the wedding feasts 
of the Dukes of Bavaria. In the afternoon each 
guest receives another piece of beef (generally 
raw), which must weigh exactly one pound and a 
half, and the entertainment invariably winds up 
with a thick barley soup. Fish and venison never 
appear, for they are “for the nobleman’s table.” 
Dancing goes on between the courses, and in many 
cases the movement is very pretty and graceful. 
Toward the end of the day “ stealing the bride” 
is a favorite joke, and the guests give vent to 
their fun and high spirits by making facetious 
presents of all kinds. 

The mountaineers are a healthy, good-tempered, 
well-disposed race, not particularly learned, but in- 
telligent, and possessing plenty of common-sense, 
which they retain even if for the sake of peace 
they sometimes obey their priest against their own 
better judgment. They are, particularly in districts 
remote from the great routes of travel, disinterested 
and obliging. They are also industrious and sober, 
though at times they appear to find it impossible 
to restrain their superfluous vitality, and therefore 
exhaust it in boxing matches, which sometimes 
have serious results. Young men and girls mix 
together freely, and it is a general custom for 
young lovers to talk to their sweethearts at night 
from beneath the bedroom windows of the latter. 
A young fellow sometimes pays dearly, however, 
for this privilege. Besides having to travel con- 
siderable distances, and to turn out as early to 
his work as if he had been in bed all night, he 
runs a great risk of being pelted with sticks and 
turf or thrashed by rivals on his homeward way. 
Many lives have, unfortunately, been lost in this 
way, and there is an esprit de corps among the 
highlanders that prevents the murlerers from 
being brought to justice. “Auf der Alm gibt’s 
keine Siind” (There is no crime upon the Alps) 
is a proverb dear to the heart of the Bavarian 
mountaineer. 





ENIGMAS. 


Some of the brightest wits have exercised a 
leisure hour in constructing enigmas full of in. 
genuity, fertile in idea, and graceful in language, 

The following example is attributed to Charles 
James Fox, and is without much difficulty seen to 
relate to glass: 

What is pretty and useful in various va. 

Though it tempts some poor mortals to shorten their 
days, 

Take one letter from it, and there will appear 

What youngsters admire ev'ry day in the year; 

Take two letters from it, and then, without doubt, 


You are what that is, if you don’t find it out. 

One of the best enigmas of this class was by 
Lord Macaulay, on the word—but we will leave the 
discovery of it to the reader: 

Cut off my head, and singular I am; 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous fea, 

Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there, 

What is my head cut off? a sounding sea; 

What is my tail cut off? a rushing river; 

And in their mighty depth I fearless play, 

Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute forever, 

Effects of a ludicrous kind—all the more ludi- 
crous through being wholly unexpected—are pro- 
duced by presenting in majestic or elegant form 
what was originally a nursery rhyme, or, perhaps, 
a humorous ditty. One scarcely recognizes a 
comic song, much in favor some years ago, when 
dressed up in the stanzas beginning: “If I had 
a quadruped averse to speed,” ete. The elegant 
furbishing which Jack and Gill has received may 
be cited as another example: 

*Twas not on Alpine snow or ice, 
But honest English ground, 

“Excelsior” was their device ; 
But sad the fate they found. 

They did not climb for love or fame, 
But followed duty’s call ; 

They were together in their aim, 
But parted in their fall. 

Several enigmas have been based on the fact 
that, in familiar talk, mother is often used for step- 
mother and mother-in-law, brother for half-broth- 
er and brother-in-law, ete.; and from the further 
fact, that cross-marriages between two or three 
familics—widowers marrying spinsters, and bach- 
elors marrying widows—give great complexity to 
the oddity of designations for relationships. One 
form of this enigma is as follows: 

A wedding there was, and a dance there must be; 
But who should stand first? thus all did agree: 
“— grandsire and granddam should lead the dance 
own; 
Two fathers, two mothers should step the same 
ground; 
Two daughters stood up and danced with their sires, 
And also two sons who danced with their moth 
Three sisters there were who danced with their 
brothers; 
Two uncles vouchsafed with their nieces to dance; 
With nephews to jig it it pleased two aunts; 
Three husbands would dance with none but their 
wives ; 
The rranddaughter chose the poly gap tion: 
The bride she would dance with bridegroom or none. 
And yet there were only six persons in all, three 
male and three female, among whom there were 
no unlawful marriages or births —a neat nut 
to crack. Another relates to two families, each 
comprising a widow, her son (a widower), and his 
daughter ; each man then married the other man’s 
widowed mother, and thus a bewildering relation- 
ship arose. Giving Christian names to the sev- 
eral persons, the matter has been stated thus: 
Elizabeth and her first husband had a son John; 
she then married Thomas, and had a daughter 
Susan. Ann and her first husband had a son 
Thomas ; she then married John, and had a daugh- 
ter Sarah. 

Two or more meanings to the same word supply 
an inexhaustible store of materials for enigma 
composers ; and the resources are increased if we 
are permitted to use words having the same sound 
but different modes of spelling. Social circles of 
merry-makers are well acquainted with this form 
of puzzle, which has engaged the atterition of not 
a few witty and intellectual persons. 

The diversity of meanings to such words as bar, 
bit, and box, gives origin to an almost endless 
string of enigmas. An old enigma, dating from 
some period of the last century, describes a lady’s 
person by means of words having double or triple 
meanings : “ Her complexion is Sarah Short ; her 
hue, a city of China; her nose, like my hand 
when writing; about her mouth a famous singer 
smniles; another famous singer gives you a de- 
scription of her stature ; her chin a (éte-d-téte gives ; 
her teeth, part of a day, neither morning, noon, 
nor night.” Then comes a description of her 
dress, among which some of the items are: “On 
her head she wears a riotous rabble, fastened with 
a game at bowls; her gown is part of a musical 
instrument; her shoes, an Eastern empire scalded ; 
her stomacher, an ancient inhabitant of Jerusa- 
lem and two yards and a half.” And so on with 
her amusements, her religion, and the books in 
her library. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce, who relieved more 
grave studies by occasional pleasantries of wit and 
humor, constructed an enigma on “man,” by the 
employment of a whole string of words having 
two or more meanings each: “ All pronounce me 
a wonderful piece of mechanism, and yet few peo- 
ple have numbered the strange medley of which 
I am comprised. I have a large box and two 
lids, two caps, two musical instruments, a number 
of weather-cocks, two established measures, some 
weapogg of warfare, and a great many little arti- 
cles that a carpenter can not do without. Then 
I have about me a couple of esteemed fishes, and 
a great many of smaller size, two lofty trees, and 
the fruit of an indigenous plant; a handsome 
stag, and a great number of small kinds of game ; 
two halls or places of worship, two students or 
scholars, the stairs of a hotel, and half a score 
of Spanish gentlemen to attend on me; I have 
what is the terror of the slave, also two domestic 
animals, and a number of negatives.” We should 
have said—but most readers will soon see this 
for themselves—that there are here not only simi- 
lar words with dissimilar meanings, but also words 
having the same sounds though differently spelled. 








